ANNALS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


WHY HAD ROSCHER SO LITTLE INFLUENCE 
IN ENGLAND? 


In his interesting address to the Economic Section of 
the British Association, Professor Bastable* called attention 
to the fact that none of Roscher’s works had been published 
in England, and that several of his best books were not 
available for the English reader. Even the excellent mono- 
graph which has done so much to revive interest in the Eng- 
lish economic literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is still hidden in the transactions of the Saxony Royal 
Society.+ Individual English students have, of course, been 
familiar with his work, and Lord Acton has shown how 
highly it is appreciated by an excellent judge, { but the Eng- 
lish public have been untouched by it altogether. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, a veritable revolution has taken 
place in economic studies during the last fifty years; and Dr. 
Brentano, in an interesting obituary notice,§ has described it 
as being chiefly due to the influence of William Roscher, In 


* Address to Section F. Oxford, 1894. 

+‘ Zur Geschichte der Eng. Volkswirthschaftslehre,’’ 1857. 

t English Historical Review, vol. i, p. 39. 

¢ Berlin National Zeitung, June 12, 1894. La Riforma Sociale, vol. i, p. 840. 
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ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
1842, when his ‘‘Grundriss’’ was published, the dogmatism 
of Ricardo was paramount in Germany as well as in Eng. 
land; but, as Dr. Brentano points out, this doctrine was not 
a system of national or political economy, properly so called, 
but a mere chrematistic dealing with the wealth of individ. 
uals. It rested on the hypothesis of free competition among 
individuals. Roscher was keenly alive to its defects, and 
discarding the study of the mere mechanisin of competing 
individuals, he devoted himself to the much more important 
question as to the development of the industrial life of 
nations. Though Dr. Brentano may perhaps have exagger- 
ated his personal part in the change, he is at least typical of 
the spirit of his time in Germany, a revolution has taken 
place there in the whole conception and character of eco- 
nomic study: it has come to be concerned with the observa- 
tion and study of the actual economic conditions of society 
in the past and in the present; not merely with the formu- 
lating of hypothetical principles, which the sciolist was only 
too apt to convert into ready made receipts for removing any 
of the ills of social life. It is nota little remarkable that 
while this revolution has taken place in Germany and to 
some extent in America, England should have been almost 
untouched by it. There is frequent communication between 
all the centres of educated thought in Europe; an advance 
in physical and biological science in one country is rapidly 
disseminated in others. The comparative isolation of Eng- 
lish Political Economy during the last fifty years is, under 
the circumstances, not a little remarkable; the ordinary con- 
ception of political economy in England has been practically 
unaffected by a change which has already revolutionized the 
whole study in Germany. 

The same decade, in which Roscher’s first work was 
published in Germany, was a marked epoch in the history 
of English economics, for John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Political Economy ’’ appeared in 1848. It rapidly secured 
the position of a classical work on the subject. The style 
[318] 
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RoscHER’s INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND. 3 


was forcible, and the book seemed to gather together into a 
complete and systematic whole the various contributions, 
which had been made by Malthus, Ricardo, Wakefield and 
others to the subject as treated by Adam Smith. Subse- 
quent criticism has revealed the fact that the work is not so 
systematic, and the style not so perspicuous as it appears; 
but it is hardly possible to exaggerate the influence which 
the book long continued to exercise on rising generations. 
It nas made a deep mark on subsequent treatises. Professor 
Sidgwick seems to have set out with the intention of making 
some corrections in Mill, and bringing his treatise down to 
date, and Professor Nicholson’s more recent work follows on 
the same lines more closely. It would be hard to finda 
more striking proof of the influence exercised by this great 
book. 

But, curiously enough, it turned the attention of economists 
in this country into directions which were quite different from 
those of the new departure in Germany. The Germans began 
to devote themselves to the past, and thus opened up a field 
for discriminating observation and accumulation of facts. 
Mill took no pains about the past, and comparatively little 
with the details of contemporary experience. His eyes 
were fixed on the time to come; he pointed cheerfully to- 
ward a stationary state, and the most striking chapter of 
all is taken up with speculations on the probable future of 
the working classes. So far as its matter is concerned, the 
work did not stimulate to observation and research. Nor 
did the character of the science as treated by Mill undergo 
any decided change: he regards it as a hypothetical science, 
which assumes the existence of free competition; it is, on 
his view, only on this assumption that it is worthy of the 
name of science at all. Hence, he continued to deal with 
the mechanics of competing individuals, and to speak as if 
the larger questions of social development lay outside the 
domain of science, and were not susceptible of systematic 
treatment. Both from the form of the science as expounded 
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4 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


by Mill, and from the topics on which he exerted his best 
strength, the attention of English economists was effectually 
diverted from those fields of study which were attracting 
German students more and more. 

Even when an indefatigable economist arose who de- 
voted his unfailing energy to the investigation of the indus- 
trial life of the past, he commenced and planned his work 
under the old influence; and though Professor Thorold 
Rogers modified his attitude in many respects,* the classical 
political economy determined the main lines of his work, 
He practically confined himself to a particular line of in- 
vestigation—the bargains of individuals as exhibited in the 
records of prices. He did not set himself to examine the 
available evidence as to the general conditions of industrial 
life in different ages; and the records of the prices at which 
individuals made their bargains—however wide is the area 
from which they are drawn—offer but an unsubstantial basis 
for reconstructing the whole social edifice. The mechanics 
of competing individualism, in so far as it could be traced in 
the past, was the subject on which he concentrated his 
power of unwearied research. Hence, the study of economic 
history as carried on by Professor Rogers, with all its merits, 
had but little effect in modifying the conception current 
in England of the scope and subject-matter of political 
economy. 

But the main advance in England, since the publica- 
tion of Mill's classical work, has been in the development 
of economic theory. Jevons introduced some modifications, 
which created great interest among students and seemed to 
do away with the limitations imposed by Mill. He laid 
stress on u/éility, as the determining element in value; the 
degrees of utility were susceptible of measurement, and 
could be represented as quantities; so that mathematical 
methods of treatment could be applied to all the problems 
of economic science. This mode of treatment has been 


*Ashley, in Political Science Quarterly, vol. iv, p. 383. September, 1889. 
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admirable from many points of view—both for purposes of 
exposition to advanced students, and of investigation. For 
urposes of exposition it was possible to use a graphic 
method of illustration of the course of prices under different 
circumstances, and this method of illustration was often 
clear and effective for students who had had some mathe- 
matical training. For purposes of investigation it was also 
useful, as it was possible to see whether all possible cases 
had been taken into account in any investigation, so that it 
gave a means of dealing exhaustively with a given topic. 
Besides these real advantages, it had also an apparent ad- 
vantage; economists no longer found it necessary to assume 
free competition. Final u/i/ity or disutility, the marginal 
quanta of pleasures and pains, exist under all conditions, 
whether there is competition or not; they arise in connection 
with all sorts of circumstances, spiritual, intellectual, and 
moral, as well as material. Hence, it appeared that, by the 
introduction of this method of reasoning, the whole scope 
of the study was enlarged; that instead of dealing scientifi- 
cally with material wealth under the conditions of free 
competition, and with that alone, economic science could 
henceforward treat accurately and exhaustively sociological 
problems of all sorts and in all times, by taking the money 
measurement of quanta of utility or disutility. 

Both on account of its real and of its apparent advantages, 
this method of treatment came rapidly into fashion in this 
country. Fashion in academic matters is a curious subject 
which demands a special study; it may exert an extra- 
ordinary influence even on traditional and highly organized 
methods of instruction, as we have seen in recent variations 
in the pronunciation of Latin and Greek. In subjects 
which are less deeply rooted in our educational system, it is 
still more potent. The special proclivities of one distin- 
guished and enthusiastic teacher may readily affect the 
character of the whole of the economical teaching in the 
country. But the influence of fashion is also powerfully 
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exerted by means of Civil Service and other written exami- 
nations, examiners like to find how far the reading of 
candidates is up to date, and are particularly apt to set 
novelties ; while those who prepare candidates for examina- 
tions follow the slightest hint as to the kind of question that 
examiners are likely to set. It was not surprising, when 
Professor Marshall recast the greater part of political 
economy, by restating the principles in his ‘‘ Economics of 
Industry ’’ according to the new lights, that the teaching 
and examining in many parts of England should be rapidly 
remodeled on the lines he adopted. 

While the freshness and advantage of the Jevonian 
analysis may be fully recognized, so far as the advanced 
student and investigator are concerned, there is at least 
room for the question whether it offers the best means of 
expounding the subject to beginners. Its chief advantage, 
that of exhausting the possible cases, is not required by 
beginners ; nor is the graphic method of delineation a help 
to all classes of learners; the difficulty of understanding 
the figure may be so great that the learner has no intelligence 
to spare for grasping the principle it exhibits. It is not clear 
that the new-fashioned method of exposition was really 
advantageous, so far as the public are concerned. However 
much the new-fashioned treatment may suit the advanced 
student, it is not convenient for dealing with beginners, or 
for expounding the results of economic investigation to the 
general public. Political economy, in its new form, con- 
tinued to decline in popular favor, while the terminology 
and reasoning of experts was less easily adapted to the 
experience of actual life. But this zaconventence in the new 
treatment was really due to a deeper objection ; it was so 
difficult for the student to be clear how far an argument, 
expressed in the new-fashioned terminology, referred to actual 
life in a definite place or time, or only to hypothetical condi- 
tions. In its old form, it was clear that economic doctrine 
was only true on the hypothesis of free competition—that it 
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described what tends to happen to modern societies. It was 
obvious that in many communities, both past and present, it 
did not apply at all, that in others it was only partially true, 
and that other forces had to be taken into account. In its 
new-fashioned form, economic analysis could be applied to 
any place or time, and could take account of any measurable 
motive ; but it gives no guidance to show for what particular 
place or time any given result is true or untrue. We find 
out a great deal that might conceivably occur at all times, 
but we have no means of finding out whether there ever was 
any time and place for which it actually holds good. Politi- 
cal economy in its new-fashioned form gets beyond the old 
limitations, but only by becoming more and more of a format 
science, the relations of which with actual life are more 
vague and indefinite than ever. 

A little consideration will serve to bring out how deeply 
this defect is seated in the new-fashioned economic science. 

It deals with quanta of uiility and disutility, measur- 
able motives, and therefore with the zzdividual, who is sus- 
ceptible to pleasure and pain. It is still concerned with the 
play of mechanical forces, but it deals with them as they 
occur, not between individuals who compete with one 
another, but within the individual mind. 

Professor Flux describes the Jevons’ economics as contend- 
ing ‘‘ that value is essentially subjective, and that to express it 
wecompare it simply with another subjective impression, v7z., 
that of the degree of satisfaction anticipated from the expen- 
diture of a sum of money.’’* But such measuring of indi- 
vidual motives leads us to a sphere in which accurate 
observation is proverbially difficult. There is no matter in 
which men may more often err than in mistaking the motives 
that actuate their neighbors; there is no matter in which 
anyone may more readily deceive himself. Attention is 
entirely diverted by this mode of a treatment to a field of 
investigation where there can be no accurate observation 


* Economic Journal, vol. i, p. 340. 
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and no verification, and where it is impossible to prove that 
the conclusions are right in any single instance. Under 
these circumstances the appearance of precision and accurate 
quantitative statement is merely misleading. 

Professor Nicholson has pointed out how greatly these 
difficulties are increased, when we deal with society gener- 
erally, from the fact that one individual differs from another. 
Men all feel pleasure and pain, but they feel them in differ- 
ent ways. One man’s pleasure is another man’spain. This 
holds good of the commonest economic relationships, some 
men are careless about money—careless about getting it and 
reckless in spending it—while others are keenly susceptible 
to the utility both of getting it and keeping it. We can only 
hope, on the new principles, to reach what is generally true 
of any given period and area by taking the ‘‘average’’ man 
of that time and country; and this seems to Professor Edge- 
worth a solution of the difficulty.* But who is to strike the 
average? The ‘‘ economic man’’ of the Manchester school 
who acted from purely self-interested motives was an intel- 
ligible being, he might be disagreeable and one-sided, but 
still he was a type that was more or less exemplified in actual 
life; we knew what we were talking about, when he was 
used as a concrete illustration of a tendency. But who and 
what is the average man? Is it the average of certain 
classes, or the average of the whole country ? What are the 
aspirations and pleasures of the average Englishman to-day? 
How do they differ from those of the average Scotchman, 
Irishman and Welshman, not to mention the average Jew 
and the average destitute alien? Human nature undoubt- 
edly is much the same all the world over; but unfortunately 


ences in human beings; and we cannot get much satisfaction 
out of a method of measuring these real differences, which 
begins by striking an average among some of them. Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth actually admits that money, in the new 


all economic problems bring out the fact that there are differ- 


* Economic Journal, vol. iv, p. 154. i q 
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phraseology, can only be used to mean pleasure with refer- 
ence either to an individual, or ‘‘to a group of persons 
among whom, rich and poor, sensitive and phlegmatic 
natures are distributed in normal proportions.’’* But what 
are normal proportions? Was there ever such a group? 
How do you know it when you come across it? Is it nota 
mere symbol, with which nothing in the world of fact can be 
indentified ? 

The attempt to measure the play of motive forces in the 
average Briton at present, takes us far away from actual 
life; the unreality of the whole becomes more obvious if we 
turn our attention to the past, and to the genesis of the social 
conditions under which we live. For what period in time 
do we strike our average? For the last three years, or the 
last ten years, or a century, or more? Changes in habit and 
expectation are going on very rapidly at present. The awak- 
ening of conscious dissatisfaction in regard to physical con- 
ditions, which our forefathers accepted as inevitable, is 
readjusting all the utilities and disutilities of artisan life. _ 
Yet economists draw curves of rates of wages for ‘‘long 
periods’’ either on the assumption that the average man 
remains unchanged in some unspecified long period, or that 
the rate at which the average man changes can be definitely 
taken into account. The train of reasoning may be ingeni- 
ous enough, it may lead, as has been triumphantly claimed, 
to ‘‘results that are not only new, but even paradoxical,’’ 
but it is merely grotesque in its hopeless unreality. 

Yet the fact that this mode of reasoning was suscepti- 
ble of universal applicability has given it a certain fascina- 
tion which has blinded its adherents to its merely formal — 
character; it has prevented them from attempting to imitate 
the careful observation of facts both in the past and the 
present, and limited generalization from them, which has | 
brought about progress in other sciences, and which has been 
the accepted method of study by the realistic or historical 


* Economic Journal, vol. iv, p. 154. 
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school of German economists for a generation or more, of 
Owing to its universal form the new ‘‘ economic organon’”’ of al 
recent theory is applicable everywhere, and it appears easy to 
enough with its aid to take history into account. It is easy in 


to go to the history of some place or other for a haphazard al 
illustration, ¢. g., of the misuse of a monopoly, like the / a 
Dutch practice of destroying spices. Since the new-fash- 
ioned English economist deals with average man, and is sat- 
isfied with a rough guess as to the motives of the average 
man to-day, a few superficial generalizations serve to depict 
the average Greek and the average Roman, or the average 
inhabitant of a medieval city. It is needless to observe 
that to draw a delineation of the characters and aims of 
men is not easy; but it seems possible to do it well enough 
for the purpose in hand. Hence, while an English econo- 
mist, like Mill, turned from the history of the past before 
the ages of competition as unsusceptible of scientific treat- 
ment, the more recent English economist likes to make ref- 
erences to history and airy remarks about history. Mr. Price 
seems to think that in this way the results of the work of 
the historical school can be incorporated into the main body 
of economic tradition.* The student who takes a serious 
interest in trying to understand the actual course of affairs 
in the past, will hardly be content with the position assigned 
him; but after all theorists, who are satisfied with doctrines ' 
that are curiously unreal for the present day, can hardly be 
expected to take much pains to be true to life in their ex- 
planations of the past. But as they can deal with the whole ’ 
range of human existence in the unreal fashion that satisfies 
themselves, they are apt to wear an air of omniscience which 
may mislead their readers, even when they are personally | 
conscious of the limitations of their own knowledge. The | 

misapprehension is encouraged, however, by occasional ex- 

pressions which such writers permit themselves; they some- 

times disparage the labor which Germans bestow in the hope 
* Economic Journal, vol., ii, p. 25. 
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of finding out what the English writers seem to think they 
already know. ‘To this I shall presently return, it is enough 
to notice that the modern developments of economic theory 
in England have fostered a habit of mind which is altogether 
alien from that of the students who have been carrying out 
a revolution in economic science in other lands. 

Those who choose to refuse to conform to the reigning 
fashion in the community in which they live, must expect to | 
be ostracized, and the tyranny of intellectual fashions is even 
more supercilious than that of Bond Street and Savile Row. 
Anyone who has refused to follow the economic fashion of 
recent years in England must have been greatly hampered in 
his efforts to pursue his own studies or guide those of others; _ 
boards of studies would exercise a galling control, and 
editors and publishers would view his writing with suspicion. 
That is the natural fate of those who do not swim with the — 
stream. There was no need for the English adherents of the 
realistic school of economists to complain when obstacles 
were placed in the way of their work, and avenues of publi- 
cation were closed against them. But they have a right to 
break silence and to examine any criticism directed against 
themselves, any fault which is found with their methods, 
and any reason which is alleged for the attitude taken 
toward them by the dominant school in England. 

One charge has been made by recent English economists 
against the historical school in Germany and in England. It 
has been reiterated again and again. The time has come when 
we may fairly ask that some attempt should be made to 
substantiate it. As recently stated by Mr. Price it runs as 
follows: ‘‘ As a matter of fact, however, we ourselves con- 
sider that every economic historian, however stubborn be his 
convictions and genuine his intentions, does actually, though 
perhaps unconsciously, bring some guiding theory to the — 
study and interpretation of facts, and that a careful inspec- 
tion of works on economic history results generally, if not 
uniformly, in the discovery of the familiar outlines of the 
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conceptions of traditional economic theory; and we think 
that the same limitations of the human intellect, which pre. 
vent the possibility of economic theory being adequate to 
cover every fact, render it also impossible to dispense with its 
assistance.’’* Mr. Price reiterates the criticism against 
which I have already endeavored to protest when it was put 
forward in more guarded language by Professor Marshall, 
‘The next objection comes from the extreme wing of the 
modern real or historic school of economists. . . . . As 
thirty years ago a number of men who had never done any 
solid work for economics and knew nothing of its real diffi- 
culties were confidently proclaiming the solution of the most 
intricate problems by a few cut and dried formulz, so now 
men of the same class are advocating another short cut in 
the opposite direction. ‘They are telling us to discard all 
theories and to seek the solution of our economic difficulties 
in the direct teaching of facts.’’ [ A charge is brought, not 
against any individual in particular, but against an unnamed 
portion of a school. There is no definite statement of fact 
which could be verified or disproved; but there is an adroit 
insinuation of the charge,—/hat certain members of the 
historic school of economists profess to discard all theories, 
and subsequently stultify themselves by implicitly using these 
very theories. ‘The repeated accusation seems to demand a 
second attempt at defence. 

It may clear the ground and bring out the true nature 
of the issue if I begin at once by admitting that no histori- 
cal economist can or does dispense with all theories. The 
word theory is highly ambiguous, being sometimes used as 
equivalent to hypothesis, at other times as equivalent to gen- 
eral law or truth,$ but this need cause no difficulty. Real 
or historical economists do rely on theory in both of these 
senses; they rely on theories or hypotheses to group their 


* Economic Journal, vol. iii, p. 661. 

+ Jbid, vol. ii, p. 25. 

3‘ Present Position,’’ pp. 39, 40. 

2 Jevons ‘‘ Elementary Logic,” p. 274. 
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observations together; and they sum up the results they 
obtain for a given period in generalizations which some 
would call theories. ‘There is, in their researches, as in 
every empirical investigation, an element of hypothesis, 
and their conclusions would be unintelligible unless the par- 
ticulars were summed up, however guardedly, in a general 
statement. Dr. Schmoller’s excellent remarks on the method 
of political economy,* as understood by a leader of the 
realistic school, may be accepted as conclusive in this respect; 
observation involves abstraction and therefore theory, while 
the aim of all study is to build up general truth. 

But even if all are agreed as to the practice of historical 
economists, have they not been guilty of folly and inconsist- 
ency in professing to discard theories? ‘That depends 
entirely on the precise form of the disclaimer.f If the 
unknown author of the unquoted passage really disclaimed 
the use of a// theories in his investigations, he was obviously 
self-condemned; but if he only said that he preferred at any 
given time to dispense with a// theories that were inappropri- 
ate as instruments for his researches, he need not have been 
guilty of the alleged inconsistency: to object to theory as 
such is one thing, to object to zxappropriate theory is quite 
another. 

There need be no inconsistency whatever in making use 


of hypotheses and in generalizing, on the one hand, and in 
trying to discard all inappropriate theories on the other. 
Appeal may be made on this point to unprejudiced judges. 
The general attitude taken by Mill did not incline him to 
sympathize too much with the historical school, but he was 
keenly alive to the fact that economic conceptions were only 
applicable within narrow limits. Economic laws according 

*Conrad’s “Handworterbuch,” vol. vi, pp. 532, 539, La Riforma Sociale, vol. i, pp. 
ye this it is difficult to argue, as no hint has yet been given by those who 
reiterate this charge of the authority on which the accusation rests. No reference 


is given by the critics to any passage in any writer who has been guilty of the 
mistake, it is only spoken of as if it were the well-known characteristic feature 


of a larger or smaller group. — 
[320] 
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to his view were formulated on the assumption of free com- 
petition; if anyone were investigating economic phenomena 
at a place or time when no such competition existed, scientific 
treatment was impossible, for economic law was in his view 
inapplicable; such students could get no help from it. It 
gave conceptions which were not appropriate to the phe- 
nomena, and under which they could not be conveniently 
ranged. Dr. Carl Menger is usually quoted as the great 
opponent of historical writers in Germany, yet he takes a 
line in his ‘‘ Grindsatze’’ which is far more closely akin to 
their practice than to that of their English critics. It is his 
aim to build up, systematically, a realistic political economy, 
on the analogy of an empirical science like chemistry; he 
points out again and again cases where some economic 
conceptions are inapplicable, because of the circumstances 
in which men are living. These two leading economists 
have been on their guard against the introduction of in- 
appropriate conceptions, and evidently regard it as a real 
danger. 

From the manner in which they reiterate this criticism, 
however, it seems that recent English writers take a dif- 
ferent view of the character of economic theory. They 
seem to believe that economic theory, as now restated, is 
useful as a means of investigation in any time or place, and 
that it can never be considered as inappropriate. In a very 
limited sense this may be admitted, for it has been already 
pointed out that economic theory is now developed in a 
form which is susceptible of universal application,* and 
that it can take account of all sorts of circumstances and 
conditions which the older economists were forced to neglect. 
It can do this because it is universal zz form; any matter 
can be fitted into it. But it is a mistake to suppose on this 
account that it necessarily affords a suitable instrument for 
the investigation of any particular group of phenomena, 
and that it is sure to be appropriate. 
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It has been pointed out above, and I desire to emphasize 
the statement, that the mathematical treatment is particularly 
advantageous in some of its applications; but it has also 
been said that it does not provide a convenient means of : 
expounding economic science to beginners. In a similar 
way the mathematical treatment is formally applicable, but 7 : 
not practically convenient, in investigating problems in the © : 
past, and for this simple reason. We are not omniscient, and 
have not enough knowledge of the facts to be able to use it. 
We can, generally speaking, only observe externals and 
argue to motives; but the method of measuring motives is 
only applicable when we know what the motives of an indi- 
vidual are, or when we can arrange individuals in groups, 
and say that these men are so far susceptible to similar mo- 
tives that they may all be treated alike. If we had all this 
information for any place and time, we could apply the mod- 
ern theory; but we so very rarely have so much or such 
accurate knowledge of motives, that we very rarely find it a 
convenient instrument for investigation. It is so far away 
from ‘‘ empirical reality’’ and ‘‘history’’—from the world 
as we can observe it and as it is known to us—that it gives 
us but little help; though if we had a complete knowledge of 
the motives of men, and could group men according to their 
motives, we might undoubtedly use it. The modern theory 
is inappropriate as an instrument of investigation, not because 
of any defect in itself, but because we are rarely possessed 
of such insight as to be able to bring it to bear. 

In fact, for practical purposes, the new mode of state- 
ment is subject to limitations very much like those of the old 
hypothetical doctrine. Mill assumed the existence of Free 
Competition—as most nearly realized on the Stock Exchange. 
Recent writers proceed to measure the influence of a known 
motive in a group of men who are susceptible to its influence 
in similar degrees, and an approximation to such a group is 
found on the Stock Exchange. Of course we do not really 
know all the motives of all all the members of that institution; 
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16 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


we have no right to say that each one is endowed with sengj- 
tive and phlegmatic qualities in similar proportions. But we 
know enough about them to be able to apply modern theory 
with great advantage and with little risk of serious error, 
But we do not know enough about a medizeval town, and the 
normal sensitiveness of its burgesses to be able to deal with 
their business transactions in the same fashion. 

There is, besides, another difficulty; the new economic 
theory deals primarily with the individual—the motives that 
influence him. But in ancient and medizval times the 
individual was not a very important organ of economic life: 
skill was cultivated, forethought was exhibited and enter- 
prise was directed by groups and not by individuals. The 
manor, or the town was an economic unit—it was the sphere 
where the economic forces were brought into action. The 
new theory can, of course, be applied here; we might per- 
haps measure the utility to the town of a large granary or 


plentiful fuel, or the disutility of subjection to the sheriff 


and infection from the Black Death—if we wanted to. But 
when individuals were very imperfectly free to direct their 
own economic course in life, the play of motive in the 
individual has a very different significance from that which 
it has in the present day. Before we can attempt to apply 


the theory in the past we must ask what is the character of 
_ the sphere where the economic forces operate at a given 


date? Is it an individual or is ita group? Unfortunately 
we cannot be satisfied with this alternative. At each stage 
we have to notice how one economic type is gradually giving 
place to another, and to remember that for certain purposes, 
the town or the manor is the economic unit, and for others, 
the individual. When we have knowledge enough to be 
able to apply the theory to these different units and types, 
there will be but few phenomena left which we shall need 
its help to explain. 

The modern English theory affords an admirable means 
of examining phenomena about which we are thoroughly 
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ROSCHER’S INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND. 17 


informed, for testing our explanations, and seeing how far 
they are exhaustive; but those who recognize this most 
fully are not guilty of inconsistency when they discard all 
modern theories as txappropriate instruments of investigation 
for distant times, and for societies unlike our own. 

The reiterated criticism ot the real or historical school 
by Professor Marshall and his disciples has served a useful 
purpose, inasmuch as it has brought out the nature of the 
confusion into which its authors have fallen. They have 
written as if something which has mere formal validity had 
also material truth. It is no wonder if they seem satisfied 
that they already know all that historical investigation can 
teach, and are unwilling to follow the lines on which 
advance has taken place in other lands. The intellectual 
habit, which has become the fashion among English econo- 
mists, puts them out of sympathy with the movement in 
which Roscher was one of the leaders. 

There are good reasons to hope, however, that English 
political economy will not long maintain its isolation, but 
will come into line with the work that is being done in the 
world at large. For one thing, fashion is capricious, the 
dandy of one generation, if he survived in all his glory, 
would find he was only a guy in the next. Intellectual 
fashions are changeful too, and the reaction against the 
dominant English school has already set in. The most 
noticeable economic books of the last couple of years make 
little use of the modern theories and phraseology, unless 
they attack them. The Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Unseen Founda- 
tions” is the vigorous protest of shrewd common sense. 
Mr. Cannan’s keen criticism of Ricardo and the classical 
school reflects incidentally on the methods of their modern 
representatives. Professor Nicholson’s textbook is not 
merely an admirable polemic, but a useful statement of 
positive principles. He has tried to set forth limited general- — 
izations which shall be true to actual life as observed and 
known. He is thoroughly realistic in the statement and proof — 
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18 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


of his principles, though the old dogmatic spirit seems to 
cling to his manner of applying them. Professor Bastable, 
in his recent address, and in his book on ‘* Public Finance,” 
shows a high appreciation of the work of the realistic school, 
and a willingness to learn from them. The development of 
theory, which has attracted so much attention in recent 
years, will doubtless leave its mark on the science by con- 
tributing an element of permanent importance, but the days 
of its overweening pretensions are passing away. Dr, 
Jaeger’s clothing and tan boots remain as permanent elements 
of comfort in English civilization, but the rage for them is 
over; they have found their level at last. 

But apart from a change of fashion, practical necessity 
has also done much to direct attention to realistic economic 
investigation, and to set about inquiries like those of Le 
Play. The changes in England have been rapid, and the 
politician and social reformer wish to take stock of them 
and to know where we are. The carefully organized in- 
quiries of Mr. Booth and his assistants have resulted in his 
monumental work on the London poor; while special inves- 
tigations in regard to the unemployed and the conditions of 
employment have been conducted by Mr. Llewellyn Smith, 
Miss Collett and Mr. Schloss. But besides this, England 
has taken the lead in many matters of labor organization, 
and of social legislation. It offers a field which foreigners 
may well frequent, not to pick up our theories, but to study 
the facts of life and to watch the success and failure of our 
experiments. The occasional visits of continental and Ameri- 
can students, bent on such inquiries, are an unmixed gain. 
They help to establish cordial intercourse between different 
centres of economic study, to break down the isolation from 
which England has so long suffered, and to give free course 
to the progress of those realistic studies in which Roscher 
helped to lead the way. 
Cunnincuam. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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_ REASONABLE RAILWAY RATES. 


So many and various are the phases from time to time | 
developed by the multitude of individual contributions to | 
current discussion of what is known as the “‘ Railroad 
Problem ’’ that there is grave danger of forgetting, at least 
temporarily, that the only adequate cause for the prevailing 
widespread dissatisfaction with the methods adopted by 
those officially in charge of railway properties, and the 
relations between railway corporations and their patrons, is 
public discontent resulting from the charges exacted for 
railway transportation. Much is heard, from those interested 
as owners or managers of railway properties, in denuncia- 
tion of what are termed legislative attacks upon those 
properties, and many harsh names, such as ‘*confiscatory 
legislation,’’ are, perhaps not always without justification, 
applied to what are in reality honest, although often mis- 
taken, attempts to secure to the public by legislative action 
more satisfactory rates. While it is undoubtedly true that 
many attempts at statutory regulation of railways have been 
unwise, and therefore productive of evil rather than good, 
it must be admitted that the popular inspiration of such 
measures has been consequent upon dissatisfaction with rail- 
way charges, and could have arisen from no other cause, 
because in no other respect do the railways affect so large a 
portion of the people. Upon the other hand, an important 
section of the press and many popular leaders are constant 
and vehement in their attacks upon the so-called evils of 
over-capitalization, stock-watering, unnecessary construction, 
improvident and wasteful management, consolidations, agree- 
ments to maintain rates or divide traffic, etc., which, even 
if serious evils in themselves, can only operate injuriously 
upon a limited number of individuals, unless their effects 
extend to the charges for transportation. 
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There can be no doubt that were the public entirely satis. 
fied with the rates charged for the transportation of persons 
and property by rail, little general interest would be taken 
in matters of mere railway economy, and their discussion 
would be relegated to meetings of boards of directors, rail- 
Way associations, and those technical journals which are 
devoted to transportation. 

It is axiomatic that an accurate diagnosis of the disease 
to be cured is an essential preliminary to the application of a 
proper remedy, and whoever would prescribe adequately for 
the railway malady will do well to bear constantly in mind 
that, no matter how complicated the symptoms occasionally 
disclosed, the restoration of public content with railway 
methods can be accomplished only through measures which 
affect directly the rates and charges for transportation. 

Popular dissatisfaction with railway charges does not arise 
from the fact that they are universally or even generally 
excessive. Railway rates in the United States are generally 
lower than anywhere else in the world, much lower than 
they were here five, ten, or fifteen years ago, and quite as 
low as is consistent with the maintenance in an efficient 
condition of road-bed and equipment, the payment of fair 
wages, and any even approximately adequate return to the 
capital invested. 

During the six years covered by the reports of the Bureau 
of Statistics, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
average rate per ton per mile charged for the transportation 
of freight declined from 1.001 cents to .878 cent, and that 
per passenger per mile from 2.349 to 2.108 cents. Incon- 
siderable as these reductions appear when stated in this 
form, they represent a saving to the public, upon the traffic 
carried during the year ending June 30, 1893, of $115,113,- 
377 on freight, and $34,292,134 on passenger transportation, 
a total of $149,405,511 in one year, an amount exceeding by 
nearly fifty millions the total of all dividends paid on rail- 
way stock, and equal to seventy-three per cent of the entire 
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REASONABLE RAILWAY RATES. 


customs revenue of the United States Government during z -_ 
that year. It should be remembered that these reductions . 
were effected within a comparatively short period, and one : $3 
during which sixty per cent of all railway stock capital 
received no dividends. oe 

An exhaustive study of changes in railway freight rates 

since 1852 was recently made under the direction of the _ 
Committee on Finance of the United States Senate, the - = 
results of which, published as a Senate document,* consti- ¥ 
tute an exceedingly important contribution to the available 
information regarding railways. The importance of this 
investigation, the only one of the kind ever undertaken, led 
to its being placed in charge of Mr. C. C. McCain, now ; é 


auditor of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a gentle- | 
man of wide experience and thorough knowledge of railway 
affairs, whose name is sufficient testimony to its accuracy. © 
Mr. McCain briefly summarizes the results of this investiga- — . 
tion as follows: 

‘From all the forms of comparison presented it is clearly demon- a 
strated that there has been a constant downward tendency in freight — 
charges in all sections of the country.”’ ; 

Data contained in this report fairly illustrate the reduc- | Fr 
tions that have taken place during the period investigated. 
The references in this paper cover an exceedingly small — 
fraction of the matter included and the report itself should ¥ 
be carefully studied by any one desiring to be fully informed : 6 
concerning the history of railway freight charges in the . 
United States. 

In many respects the most satisfactory presentation of the 
downward tendency in railway freight charges is afforded 
by a comparison of average rates per ton per mile charged — 
during successive periods. Aside from the manifest advan- 
tage of clearness this method may be preferred, because it 
excludes no portion of the aggregate traffic and presents the | 


* “Wholesale Prices and Wages.’’ Report of Finance Committee, United States 
Senate. Report No. 1394. Second session Fifty-second Congress, Part I, pp. 4o1- 
658. 
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actual net result of all changes whether advances or reduc- 

tions. A disadvantage, perhaps not quite so apparent, arises 

from the fact that with the growth of interstate and foreign 

commerce and the rapid development of our railway system 
_ there has been an immense increase of long-distance traffic, 
_ which, naturally carried at lower rates per ton per mile 
than shorter-distance traffic, effects a reduction in the aver- 
age, although rates may not be absolutely lower for similar 
service. The error thus caused, cannot, however, be of 
much importance. ‘That such a comparison will show lower 
charges at the present than at any former time is generally 
admitted, but the extent of the reductions may not be so 
_ widely understood. The following instances are selected 
from Mr. McCain’s report.* The average rate charged by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for transporting one ton of freight 
one mile during 1852 was 5.42 cents; in 1862 it was 2.04 
cents; in 1872, 1.46 cents; in 1882, .87 cent; in 1892 only 
.65 cent. In other words during 1892 sixty-five cents would 
pay for as much transportation of freight over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as $5.42 would thirty years earlier. Similar 
reductions have occurred on all other lines. In New Eng- 
land, the average charge of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has declined from 6.23 cents in 1870 to 
1.76 cents in 1892. From Buffalo to Chicago one of the 
_ principal routes is that via the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. The average charge of this company 
- during 1854 was 3.51 cents; during 1864, 2.83 cents; during 

1874, 1.18 cents; during 1884, .65 cent, and during 1892, 

.60 cent. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Saint Paul Railway 

operates a greater mileage than any other company in the 
_ same territory. It received an average of 1.06 cents for each 
ton carried one mile during 1892, being a reduction from 
1.28 cents in 1882, 2.49 cents in 1872 and 2.68 cents in 1863. 
Beginning with an average of 6.14 cents during 1872 that of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad had declined to 1.86 


* Pp. 615-617. 
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YEAR. JANUARY I5. APRIL I5. JULY 15. OCTOBER I5. 
- 1869 . 75 50 50 50 
874... . 60 40 45 45 
« 35 20 22 35 
1884 . 30 15 20 25 
1889 . 25 25 20 25° 
1894 . 25 20 20 


cents in 1892, while during the same period the Union 
Pacific Railway had reduced its charges from an average of =| 
2.34 cents to 1.08 cents. When it is added that an increase | 
of one mill per ton per mile in the average charges for the | 
traffic carried during one year would produce additional - 
revenue equal to ninety per cent of all dividends now paid, _ 
the importance of these reductions will be appreciated. 

No single rate is of greater constant importance than that 
upon grain via the all-rail lines from Chicago to New York. 
It is not merely the rate at which grain is carried between 
the greatest grain market in the world and the principal 
grain exporting port, but is also the basis of rates from all> 
western points to all of the citiesand towns located on or | 
adjacent to the Atlantic seaboard. Any change in this rate, 
therefore, effects a corresponding change in the rate upon 
nearly every bushel of grain produced in the United States — 
and not consumed at or near the point of production. ‘ 

The following statement shows the rate charged for the 
transportation of grain via all-rail lines from Chicago to 
New York on the dates named: 
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RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


- The rates charged for the transportation of both anthra- 


last twenty years. For example, while the average rate per 
ton of 2000 pounds from collieries in the Clearfield region 
of Pennsylvania to Jersey City was $4.05 during 1873, a ton | 
of 2240 pounds was transported between the same points in > 
1892 at an average rate of $2.25. Cotton compressed in 


*Corn, 20 cents. ? 
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bales was carried from Memphis to New York during 1893 
at a constant rate of 5014 cents per 100 pounds, which was 
a reduction from 74 cents which prevailed during 1881. 

Local rates have declined even more than has, in many 
instances, been the case with competitive rates.* For ex- 
ample, common starch as late as 1874 was charged 38 cents 
per 100 pounds from Boston to North Adams, Mass., via 
the Boston & Albany Railroad. The same transportation 
is now performed for 15 cents. 

Examples of reductions equal in extent to the foregoing, 
including all sections of the country and every article of 
commercial importance commonly offered for shipment by 
rail, might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but sufficient 
have been adduced to illustrate the constant tendency toward 
lower charges, which has been such a prominent character- 
istic of the development of railway transportation in the 
United States. 

Having established the existence of this tendency, the 
question naturally arises whether it is the result of conces- 
sions grudgingly yielded by reluctant carriers who have 
succeeded in retaining rates sufficiently high to yield extor- 
tionate and unreasonable returns upon the capital invested, 
or has it so fully kept pace with the institution of more 
provident methods of administration and the economies per- 
mitted by increased density of traffic that the larger propor- 
tion, if not the entire aggregate of the benefits derived 
therefrom, has accrued to the shipping and traveling public 
instead of to the owners of railway stocks and bonds. 

It may be confidently asserted that except in extremely 
rare instances it is practically impossible to maintain, for 
any considerable period, railway rates which are excessive. 
The interests of the railways and their patrons unite in the 
creation of conditions against which it is vain for any railway 
official to contend for extremely high rates. From the stand- 
point of the railways, it is evident that excessive rates 
*See Fourth Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commissior, pp. 225-229. 
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REASONABLE RAILWAY RATES. 


constitute a limitation upon the quantity of traffic, which, if 


carried far enough, may became prohibitive. The expenses 
of railway transportation are roughly divided into those 
arising from operation and fixed charges in the proportion 
of about sixty-nine per cent and thirty-one per cent respec- 
tively. The latter are entirely independent of the volume 
of traffic, while a large portion of the former are so far 
unaffected thereby that a considerable increase in traffic 
would result in a relatively much smaller increase in the 
expense of operation. It, therefore, necessarily follows that 
a large traffic at low rates is often more profitable than a 
smaller traffic at higher rates, a fact which few railway man- 
agers have failed to appreciate. Aside from the mere present 
increase in net revenue possible on account of reductions 
from high to more equitable rates, it is incontestable that 


low rates tend to develop the territory contiguous to the line — 


over which they are available, and consequently to promote 
the final and permanent prosperity of such lines. An en- 
lightened consciousness of these facts has caused the great 
majority of railway officials having authority to make rates 
to concede to their patrons the lowest which could be made 
without increasing operating expenses faster than gross 
revenue. 

Shippers are constantly appealing for lower rates, and the 
pressure thus brought has been too great for continued suc- 
cessful resistance. The manufacturer or producer sees in a 
concession of a few cents, or even a fraction of a cent, from 
current rates an opportunity to put the commodity he ships 
into more distant markets or to successfully underbid his 
competitors in those already reached. Commercial condi- 
tions and the importunity of rival shippers as well as the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Law, which in this 
respect is believed to be merely declaratory of the common 
law, require that if any concession is made it shall be open 
to all shippers of the same or similar commodities between 
the same locztities in the same direction. Further than this, 
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the Interstate Commerce Law requires that the carrier mak- 


ing such a concession shall so adjust all its rates that not 
only intermediate rates upon similar traffic shall not be in 
excess of those between more distant points, but that the 
entire body of rates shall be relatively reasonable and just. 
Thus along the line of one carrier an initial concession to a 
single shipper requires a multitude of similar concessions to 
other shippers and at other points. This, however, is not 
all. Shippers located on other lines, and often at an equal or 
greater distance in other directions from the common market, 
find themselves at a disadvantage on account of the reduc- 
tions already granted, and appeals are at once made for 
reductions by other lines sufficient to restore the original 
status. These must be made, or the inevitable penalties of 
loss of traffic and depleted revenue fall upon the obstinate 
carrier. Railways are also forced in a large measure to com- 
pete for traffic with carriers upon water routes, the Great 
Lakes, navigable rivers, and canals, as well as among them- 
selves, the combat in the latter case often assuming Titanic 
proportions, particularly when one or more of the competing 
railways is by its own bankruptcy relieved from the necessity 
of earning interest upon its funded debt. Thus the action 
and interaction of forces, as far beyond legislative restraint 
as they are beyond the control of a single carrier, unceas- 
ingly operate to reduce the charges for railway transporta- 
tion while the greater economy in operation and manage- 
ment enforced and made possible by lower rates and increased 
traffic in turn permits further reductions. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the investor in railway 
properties, who may be supposed for the time being merely 
selfishly interested to secure the largest possible net return 
upon his capital, it can scarcely be said that the present 
body of railway rates, considered as a whole, is satisfactory, 
nor has there ever been a period, except perhaps during 
the unrestrained competition incident to a war of rates, 
when it was less so. The interest of the investor in railway 
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properties in the rates charged is twofold; first, that they 
shall produce sufficient revenue above necessary operating 
expenses to yield an adequate return upon the capital repre- 
sented by the securities he holds, and, second, that they 
shall permit and encourage the development of the territory 
contiguous to the railway in order that the future value of 
its property and franchises may be assured. In order to 
accomplish the latter result it is obviously necessary that 
rates should be neither unreasonably high nor unjustly dis- 
criminating between persons, localities or classes of traffic. 

The following statement, arranged from data contained in 
the report of the Statistician of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows an income account for all the railways in 
the United States, covering the year ending June 30, 1893, 
and also the same data for each group* according to the 
system of territorial distribution of statistics adopted by the 
Commission. 


*The division of the country into groups for the purpose of localizing railway 
statistics may be roughly defined as follows: 

Group I. This group embraces the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Group II. This group embraces the State of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland, exclusive of that portion of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania lying west of a line drawn from Buffalo to Pittsburgh via Salamanca, and 
inclusive of that portion of West Virginia lying north of a line drawn from 
Parkersburg east to the boundary of Maryland. 

Group III. This group embraces the States of Ohio, Indiana, and the southern 
peninsula of Michigan; also that portion of the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania lying west of a line drawn from Buffalo to Pittsburgh via Salamanca. 

Group IV. This group embraces the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and that portion of the State of West Virginia lying south of a line 
drawn east from Parkersburg to the boundary of Maryland. : 

Group V. This group embraces the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and that portion of Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Group VI. This group embraces the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, the northern peninsula of the State of Michigan, and that portion of the 
States of North Dakota and South Dakota and Missouri lying east of the Missouri 
River. 

Group VII. This group embraces the States of Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
that portion of North Dakota and South Dakota lying west of the Missouri River, 
and that portion of the State of Colorado lying north of a line drawn east and 
west through Denver. 

Group VIII. This group embraces the States of Kansas, Arkansas, that portion 
of the State of Missouri lying south of the Missouri River, that portion of the 
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INCOME ACCOUNT—YEAR 


ITEMS. 


Income: 
From passenger service, 
Passenger revenue 

Mail revenue 
Express revenue 
Other revenue 


From Freight service: 
Freight revenue 
Other revenue 


Total 


Total from operation . 
Other sources 


Total income... 


Expenditures: 
Operating expemses...... 
Fixed charges: 
Interest on funded debt*#. . 
Interest on current liabilities 
Rents... 
Taxes 


q 

02 


Dividends: 
On common stock 


Other payments from net 
Total expenditures .. . 
Surplus 
Deficit 


1$1,220,751,874 


|$1,370,401,489 


Amount | AMOUNT FOR EACH Gropp, 
for 
United 
States. Group I. | Group II. | Group mr, 
$301,491,816, $37,448,008, $75,272,215) $46,009,778 
28,445,053 1,322,471 4,397,455) 5,227,043 
| 23,631,394 2,156,423 6,454,521 3,712,666 
6,455,778 796,553, 1,066,905 727,180 
$360,024,041| $41,753,755, $87,191,399 $55,676,667 
| 
| | 
829,053,861} 43,298,341/ 218,226,711, 127,572,498 
3,845,344 943,540 1,022,982 731,945 
$832,902,205| $44,241,851, $219 249,693 $128,304,443 
27,732,053 899,842) 6,528,628 


93,575 


3,391,359 


$86,895,478) $312,969,720 
149,649,615 


$157.372,469 
18,628, 164 


8,257,763} 52,599,120 


$95,153,241) $365,568,840 


$2c6,000,633 


$827,921,299] $60,801,378) $206,137,395 $134,607,313 
250,176,887| 8,001,716] 57,049,362 — 30,030,059 
7,989,508 728,312 2,059,586 703,038 
107,222,921! 7,356,324) 40,112,619 «15,615,415 
36,514,689 3,651,450} 8,176,864 5,126,092 
29,518,151 246,663 6,957,346 2,850,703 
$431,422,156 $19,984,465) $114,355.77, $54,323,304 
83,661,738 11,972,292] 35,397,714 10,637,207 
17,268,147 1,394,018) 1,135,191 5,102,072 

| 

$100,929,885 $13,366,310] $36,532,905 $15,739,279 
2,011,404 105,426 111,056 693,938 
1,362,284,744 94,257,579} 357,137,133 205,368,834 
8,116,745 895,662 8,431,707 631,799 
$1,370,401,489 $95,153,241) $365,568,840 $206,000,633 


State of Colorado lying south of a line drawn east and west through Denver, and 
the Territories of Ok!ahoma, Indian Territory, and the portion of New Mexico 


lying northeast of Santa Fé. 


Group IX. This group embraces the State of Louisiana, exclusive of the portion 
lying east of the Mississippi River, the State of Texas, exclusive of that portion 
lying west of Oklahoma, and the portion of New Mexico lying southeast of 


Santa Fé. 


Group X. This group embraces the States of California, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington, and the Territories of Utah, Arizona, and that portion of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico lying southwest of Santa Fé. 


*Accrued. 
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00g, 778 
227,043 
712,666 
727,180 


676,667 


572,498 
731,945 
304,443 
191, 359 
72,469 
25, 164 


00,633 


07,313 


30,089 
13,035 
8,415 
6,092 
0,703 


8,213,716, 1,144,467] 3,642,644) 1,009,678) 1,970,955 
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REASONABLE RAILWAY RATES. 


ENDING JUNE 30, 1893. 7 


AMOUNT FOR EACH GROUP. 


Group IV. | Group V. | Group VI. Group VII. Group vin Group IX. 


Group X. 


} | 
| | 
$10,613,721, $18,588,706, $55,484,516, $9,621,552 $20,763,162) $8,366,946) $19,323,212 


1,530,176, 2,449,301, 6,046,633, 1,852,276, 2,803,612 974,493| 1,841,590 
742,632 1,545,966, 3,914,292! 840,818) 2,383,041 767,528) 1,083,307 
92,960 278,382! 1,868,940 270,212) 379,514 164,870} 809,962 


$12,979,489 $22,862,255, $67,314,381) $12,584,858) $26,329,329) $10,273,837] $23,058,071 
| 


604,481. §6,149,703) 171,306,741| 33,910,385} 76,719,992] 31,035,402| 41,229,607 
708,896 67,607 660,576 4,601 67,846 128,791) 114,560 


| 
$29.710,377 $56,217,310) $171,967,317| $33,914,986 $76,787,838] $31,164,193] $41,344,167 
1,131,500 2,457,513, 6,618,551 897,929 3,891,976 557,619) 1,357,430 


3,770,125, 8,606,602| 20,698,852) §,407,990/ 6,928,402} 100,658) 19,651,939 


$43,843,340, $51,544,648) $245,964,280! $47,397,473) $107,009,143) $41,995,649] $65,759,674 

$47,613,465 $90,151,250] $266,663,132, $52,805,463) $113,937,545 $47,096,307| $85,411,613 

| 

$30,425,792 $58,321,252) $159,106,507, $30,609,057/ $73,395,124; $31,786,526, $42,730,955 

21,002,677} 49,871,967) 14,084,801; 27,902,351) 11,389,970] 19,325,549 
277,069 


750,230 641,127 150,114} 745,948 1,063,851 
5,838,902} 11,547,721 1,758,889) 2,133,541 3,555,805| 16,019,854 


11,518,435 
$70,206 
3,280,851 


937,211 1,167,706] 4,261,033, 4,607,087 2,245,152) 682,895} 5,562,355 


$17,766,691 $31,178,350, $74,535,564 $21,745,358) $36,669,636, $16,915,417) $43,942,594 


} 


1,245,786| 4,285,314] 13,153,738) 2,770,819) 1,206,585 5,899} 2,986,384 
485,242 96,107} 7,676,932 147,273 918,590). ..... 312,416 
$1,731,028) $4,381,421} $20,830,670 $2,918,092) $5,899 $3,298,800 
| | » 
$0,062,970} 93,881,023) 254,918,358 55,272,507, 112,190,241, 48,707,842) 90,488,257 


$47,613,465 $52,80§,463, $113,937,545 $47,096,307, $85,411,613 

The foregoing statement casts a vivid light upon the — 
revenue-producing power of the present body of railway — 
rates as well as upon the familiar charge that railway earn- 
ings are grossly excessive and extortionate. It shows that 
sixty per cent of the aggregate revenue is required to pay 
the cost of operation, which includes wages of employes, 
repairs of-road-bed and equipment, etc.; three per cent is 
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30 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
paid to the various State and municipal governments for 
taxes, eight per cent for rents, two per cent for miscellaneous 
purposes, which includes expenses of associations, ete., 
making a total of seventy-three per cent of the aggregate 
revenue that is absolutely required for expenses which must 
precede the right of the bondholder to require payment of 
interest or of the stockholder to demand dividends. The 
remaining twenty-seven per cent is distributed among those 
who furnish capital, or retained by the corporation in the 
form of permanent improvements, or surplus to provide 
against future contingencies. The proportions devoted to 
each of these purposes is shown below for the year ending 
June 30, 1893: 


PAYMENTS TO OR FOR THE BENEFIT OF RAILWAY CAPITAL, 


Percent Per cent of 
ITEMS. Amount. of gross total return 
revenue. _ to capital, 


Interest on funded debt . . . .| $250,176,887 18.26 | 67.7 
Interest on current liabilities . . | 7,989,508 | o58 | 2.16 
Dividends on common stock . . 83,661,738 | 6.10 | 22.66 
Dividends on preferred stock . . 17,268,147 | 1.26 | 4.68 
Other payments from net income, 2,011,404 | O.15 | 0.54 
8,116,745 0.59 | 2.20 


Total... §$369,224,429 26.94 | 100.00 


Probably the wildest advocate of anti-railroad legislation 
would not describe as unnecessary any of the expenditures 
shown except those included in the slightly more than one- 
quarter of the aggregate which accrues in one form or 
another to the benefit of invested capital, and it is therefore 
only necessary to assert, what will not be denied, that the 
items which constitute the first seventy-three per cent of the 
total are legitimate and unavoidable expenses that must be 
provided for out of the revenues produced by the charges 
exacted for transportation. Neither will it be seriously con- 
tended that the capital invested in railways is entitled to no 
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be so arranged as to provide not only for revenue to meet 
necessary expenses of operation, but also a fair return upon 
the just value of the property. Let us now examine the 
amounts expended for dividends and interest in order to 
discover, if possible, whether the investor now receives an 
inordinate return upon his capital. 

The table on pages 32 and 33 shows the amount of rail- 
way capital of each class in the United States, and in each | 
group, on June 30, 1893, and the payments thereon during 
the year ending on that date: 

From this table it appears that the average highest — 
and lowest percentage of return to each of the different 
classes of capital were as follows: 


| 


NATURE AVERAGE. | HIGHEST. | LOWEST. 
OF 
CAPITAL. Percent. | Percent. Group. | Percent. | Group. 
Stock, common,.| 2.10 5.83 I 0.00 6| IX 
Stock, preferred, | 2.51 4.49 | VI —* | Ix 
Funded debt . . 4.79 5.67 Vil 4.01 IX 
Otherdebt ... 1.31 2.66 IV | 061 VII 
| 
Total . 3-42 5.12 | I 2.12 IX 
| 


It should also be observed that the amounts shown under 
the head of interest upon funded debt are considerably larger 
than those actually paid, for the reason that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has seen fit to base its statements 
upon the amounts of interest accruing during each year 
instead of upon that actually paid, and as there was prob- 
ably a default upon some portion of the interest due in each 
group, the actual amounts paid and the average rates must 
have been much lower than those shown. 

The table on pages 34 and 35 shows a classification of stock 
and funded debt, exclusive of equipment trust obligations, 
based upon the rate of dividend or interest paid, during the 
year ending June 30, 1893. 

* No dividends on preferred stock. 
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32 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
RAILWAY CAPITAL, DIVI. 
_ Total Classified 
Capitalization. 
Territory | Stock.—Common. 
Covered. 
: Dividends Rate 
Amount. and | per Rate 
Interest. (cent) amount. Dividends. | per 
cent 
Group I. $431,721,329 | $22,096,338 | §.12 | $205,374,148 $11,972,292 | 5.83 
2,274,461,059 95,641,553 | 4-21 | 934,057,305 | 35,397,714 | 3.79 
bes Ill. 1,429,568, 568 46,472,373 3.25 | 495,759,333 | 10,637,207 | 2.28 
IV. 483,640 ,go8 14,119,669 | 2.89) 158,133,016 | 1,245,786 | 0.79 
* Vv. $06,914, 768 26,134,328 | 3.24] 277,273,942 »235,314 | 1.55 
“VI 1,919,806, 507 71,343,764 | 3-72| 625,932,471 | 13,153,738 2.10 
441,231,104 17,153.007 | 3.89 154,529,701 2,770,819 1.79 
1,171, 110,558 30,773,780 | 2.63 | 432,070,490 1,206,585 | 0.28 
549,794,975 11,672,938 2.12 | 226,841,437 | 5,899 | 0.00 
x. 992,955,634 23,688,230 | 2.39 |  §01,137,759 2,986,384 | 0.60 
United States | $10,506,235,410 | $359,096,280 | 3.42 $3,982,009,602 | $83,661,738 | ‘an 
| 


From this table it is seen that 61.24 per cent of all 
railway stock and 14.39 per cent of the bonds representing 
funded debt paid neither dividends nor interest; that in one 
group 99.99 per cent of stock and 31.66 per cent of funded 
debt received no return; and that in the group where the 
business of transportation appears to have been conducted 
under the most favorable conditions, nearly one-quarter of 
the total stock was similarly portionless. Unless it can be 
shown that the present capitalization of the railway system 
of the United States is grossly excessive, these data are 
sufficient evidence that the return thereto is no more than is 
fair and reasonable, if, indeed, it is not far below what is 
just and proper. 

While the problem of the relation between the par value 
of railway capitalization and the just value of railway prop- 
erty is one of extreme difficulty and probably does not admit 
of detailed solution, the difficulties surrounding it are greatly 
enhanced and its conditions much obscured by the frequent 
confusion of just value with the amount of actual invest- 
ment or original cost. Although it is certainly true that the 
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REASONABLE RAILWAY RATES. 


DENDS AND INTEREST. 


According to Nature of Capital. 


| 
Stock.—Preferred. | Funded Debt. | Other Debt. 
| | | 
| Divi- Rate j Rate | 
Amount. | denda. per Amount. Interest.* | Amount. ‘Interest! per 
| 


cent. cent 


— 


| | 
cent 


$41,862,402) $1,394,018 3.33)  $155,320,649! $8,001, 716| 5-15 | $29,164,130} $728,312) 2.50 
72,133,182) 1,135,391) 1-57} 1,099,367,175) 57,049,362) 5.19 | 165, 303,397) 2,059,586 1.22 
167,233,708} 5,102,072) 3.05 715,529,137; 30,030, 1059) »746,390| 703,035) 0.87 
§2,420, 485) 485,242) 0.93 245,323,118} 11 518,435) 4-70 | 32,764,289) 870,206) 2.66 — 
$2,450, 295 96,107} 0.18) 429,349,204) 21,002,677] 4.89 | 47,841,327 75,230) 1,57 
170,841,199 7,676,932) 4.49] 1,032,005,565| 49.871,967| 4.83 91,027,281| 641,127) 0.70 
13,222, 147,273) 1,11 248,551,553) 14,084,8c1| 5.67 | 24,627,269 0.61 
74,446, 857) 928,896) 1.23 604,411,015) 27,902,351! 4.62 | 60,182,196) 745, 1.24 
7,645,832 284,329,455 11,389,970) 4.01 30,978,251| 277,069) 0.89 
34,669, 284 312,416 0.90} 411,202,950) 19,325,549) 4.70 |  45)975)641) 1,063,881) 2.31 
$686,925,816 $17,268,147 2.51) $5,225,689,821 250,176,887] 4.79 
! 


$611,610,171) 7,989,508) 1.31 


public has no right to demand transportation at rates too — 
low to afford a fair return upon the just value of railway = 
property, there is no equitable basis for the contention that _ “ 
the railways are entitled to interest and dividends upon the 
original cost of their properties, no matter how much such — 
cost may have been enhanced by profligate expenditure or 
corrupt misappropriation of funds, nor how much changed 
conditions may have caused subsequent depreciation of the 
property. It may, indeed, be true that the public interest _ 
will be well served when the circumstances and conditions © 
of railway transportation shall have become so adjusted that © 
the security of money invested in such property is absolute, 
but no such condition has been, as yet, attained, and until 
it is those who choose to adventure their capital in the con-— 
struction of railways must do so with full acceptance of the 
risks and hazards involved. In estimating what constitutes — 
a fair return upon their investment, allowance should, of — 
course, be made for the possibility of total or partial loss of — be 
the principal; that such a loss is among the possibilities is - 
the misfortune of the investor; that it must be compensated 


Accrued. 
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36 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


by higher rates of dividend and interest, although a neces. 
sary and equitable result is unfortunate for the public; the 
best interests of both unite in demanding its ultimate elimi. 
nation so far as practicable. 

The total capitalization of the railways of this country on 
June 30, 1893, as given by the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission was $10,506,235,410. This includes, however, 
$611,610,171 of floating debt, which for the purposes of the 
present discussion should be deducted, leaving the actual 
stock and funded debt at $9,894,625,239. This amount 
includes considerable duplication of apparent capital, arising 
from the fact that railway corporations are themselves large 
owners of railway stock and bonds. ‘The amounts thus held 
are given by the Commission as: stocks, $1,135,784,339; 
bonds, $427,237,894; total, $1,563,022,233, leaving out- 
standing $8,331,603,006 in stocks and funded debt. It 
should be understood that the existence of this duplication 
of railway capital does not in any way affect the accuracy 
of the statements showing income account and returns upon 
capital, as there are corresponding duplications in each of 
those statements. 

The following statement shows the total capitalization of 
the railways in each group and the total for the United 
States, the amount of other or unfunded debt, the total stock 
and funded debt, the amounts of stocks and bonds owned by 
railway corporations, and the net capitalization privately 
owned, as given by the Statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the year ending June 30, 1893. 

The amounts shown in the last column of the following 
statement constitute the actual capitalization upon which it 
is contended that the business of transportation should 
afford a fair return. That these figures furnish a reasonably 
accurate measure of the true value of railway property can, 
it is believed, be sufficiently established, and that, too, 
whether it is decided that just value depends upon the cost 
at which present facilities could be duplicated, upon the 
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present and prospective earning capacity, or upon the price 
at which the properties could be purchased from their present 
owners. If value depends, as is frequently declared, upon 
cost of duplication, it should be remembered that although 
in certain sections roads have been constructed at extremely 
low cost, in other sections another extreme has been reached. 
Thus in New York City it is said to have cost $4,000,000 to 
construct four miles of line and $2,000,000 additional to 
build a station. In other localities there are long sections 
of road where grading alone has cost more than $300,000 
per mile, while bridges like that across the Mississippi River 
at St. Louis costing $14,000,000 per mile, and tunnels like 
the Hoosac at $3,000,000 per mile are as essential portions 
of the railway system as the single track laid on a level 
prairie, through a semi-wilderness at a first cost of $15,000 
per mile. There is certainly no reason for believing that 
much reduction in the cost of works such as those referred 
to could be made at the present time. Another item which 
would undoubtedly enhance the average cost per mile of 
duplicating our present railway facilities, would be the dis- 
counts necessary upon securities in order to secure capital 
for construction. ‘This is merely a means by which capital 
is remunerated for the extra hazardous nature of the enter- 
prise and a return sufficiently large to compensate for the 
risk encountered secured if the alternative of profitable 
operation is achieved. It is for this reason that stock has 
been frequently given as a bonus to purchasers of bonds, 
and where the practice is limited by the necessities of the 
case, it must be admitted that it is perfectly legitimate. In 
this view the original cost of railways, while not conclusive, 
throws considerable light upon their present real value. 
Much has been written in the effort to prove that present 
capitalization is largely in excess of the amounts actually 
expended for construction and equipment, a result which, it 
is alleged, has been attained through fraudulent issues of 
bonds and stocks, paying excessively for construction or for 
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acquired properties, selling bonds and stocks at a ni 


and finally by declaring dividends payable in stock, all these 
practices being included in the general denomination ‘‘ stock 
watering.’’ Different writers have variously estimated the 
amounts of ‘‘water’’ in the present capitalization, some 
placing it as high as three-fourths of the aggregate, while 
others have urged that the aggregate thus improperly 
created is entirely offset by that eliminated by foreclosures 
and reorganizations. Instances of substantial reductions in 
capitalization resulting from these causes are numerous 
enough to create considerable confidence in the possibility 
that they may entirely balance the ‘‘ water.’? The Cincin- 
nati, Washington & Baltimore Railroad was reorganized 
after foreclosure proceedings, and became the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern Railroad on December 20, 1889. The 


amounted to $35,628,116, while those of the old company, 
one year before, had amounted to $41,145,777. The reor- 
ganization of the Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad, which 
became the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway on May 1, 1889, 
resulted in a reduction of the total issue of stock and funded 
debt from $9,919,713 to $2,816,525. A reduction from 
$3,795,000 tu $2,160,000 was also effected by the reorganiza- 
tion on June 24, 1891, of the Ohio & Northwestern Railroad, 
now known as the Cincinnati, Portsmouth & Virginia Rail- 
road, and many similar instances could be cited. It may 
be that reductions like the foregoing are not the inevitable 
and uniform result of reorganization and foreclosure, but 
that they occur in a large number of instances will not be 
controverted. The number of foreclosures is sufficiently 
large to indicate the elimination of a vast amount of capital 
by this cause. During a period of eighteen years, from the 
beginning of 1876 to the close of 1893, 551 railway corpora- 
tions, operating 57,283 miles of road, with stocks and bonds 
amounting to $3,209,126,000 were sold under foreclosure. 
This tremendous insolvency with its resultant sales under 
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the hammer of the auctioneer may easily have resulted in 
wiping out an amount of stocks and bonds little, if any, 
less than that created by stock-watering. 

Railway rates then have steadily declined for a consider. 
able period, and they do not produce an exorbitant return 
upon present capitalization, which is an approximately accu- 
rate measure of the just value of the railway system. The 
definite conclusion is therefore reached that the aggregate 
railway revenue is at the present time just and proper, and 
that under current conditions any schedule of rates covering 
the entire country and all classes of traffic which would not 
produce a revenue equal in the aggregate to that now re- 
ceived would be unreasonable and unjust to the owners of 
railway property. 
~ But if it is conceded that railway rates as a whole are not 
excessive, it does not necessarily follow that those fair and 
equitable conditions exist which should result in perfect sat- 
isfaction upon the part of the public. It is quite as impor- 
tant, from the standpoint of those who purchase transporta- 
tion, that the adjustment of rates shall be made without 
unjust discrimination against persons, places or classes of 
traffic as that the charges shall not be excessive. Even a 
low rate is of no benefit to a manufacturer if some competi- 
tor, producing at approximately equal cost, can obtain onea 
few cents lower, and thus dispose of goods at a profit at prices 
which would result in loss to one paying the higher rate. 
A locality seeking to become a manufacturing or distributing 
centre can make little headway, though granted low rates, 
if a competing trade centre is afforded even slight advantage 
in rates to common markets. Unfortunately, alike for the 
railways and their patrons, the methods of management aris- 
ing from competitive strife for traffic have throughout the 
entire period of railway transportation continuously resulted 
in unjust discriminations of each of these classes, and it is 
because of the manifest injustice of methods which result in 
the advantage of one locality, individual or kind of traffic 
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at the expense of another having equal natural opportunities 
that the public has become so generally dissatisfied with 
railway rates and has sought by sometimes harsh and unwise 
legislation to eradicate the grosser and more apparent evils. 

In solving this problem of the relative adjustment of rates 
between different localities and classes of traffic so that each 
shall contribute in exact proportion its just share of the sum 
necessary to carry on the business of transportation lies the 
true solution of the real railway problem. 

In determining what aggregate revenue is reasonable and 
just, the cost of the transportation service as a whole, which 
includes wages, maintenance of facilities, and return to capi- 
tal, is properly the basis of the calculation, but if we seek to 
make further use of this method and distribute the charges 
for transportation among the different articles of commerce 
and the various points of origin and destination according to 
the cost of each particular service, we are at once involved in 
inextricable confusion. Specific rates for particular service 
can never be determined by the preliminary discovery of the 
cost of that service, because no such distribution of the items 
of expenditure incident to the business of transportation in 
factexists. The vast majority of these items are joint ex- 
penses, attributable not to any portion of traffic, but to all, 
and would continue if the carriage of any particular traffic 
were entirely discontinued. That this is true ul fixed 
charges is generally recognized, but that the same principle 
applies with almost unabated force to operating expenses 
has almost entirely escaped attention. Take, for example, 
the simplest division possible,—that between passenger and 
freight traffic.—who can formulate a rule for ascertaining 
what proportions of the total expenses of maintaining track 
and roadbed should be charged to each? Nor is this all; 
the best authorities state that from forty to sixty per cent of 
operating expenses cannot be classified as arising directly 
from either branch of the service; and so apparent is the 
insurmountable nature of the difficulties attending what is 
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unquestionably the simplest distribution possible as well as 
the danger of serious and material error, if an estimate is 
attempted that the Interstate Commerce Commission has, 
after several years of discussion, decided to eliminate this 
feature from the annual reports required from carriers, 
Should more minute classification be attempted, still greater 
obstacles appear. If freight traffic alone is considered, it is 
perceived that it consists of two principal classes, through 
and local, each of which admits of extended subdivision, 
but to neither of these classes nor sub-classes can be assigned 
a definite portion of operating expenses. Through traffic is 
carried between important termini in swiftly moving trains 
which seldom stop except to avoid interference with passen- 
ger traffic, while local traffic is carried in slower trains mak- 
ing more frequent stops, yet for each of these classes it is 
necessary that the roadbed shall be in perfect condition, 
bridges in repair, switches guarded, and signals operated, 
and the entire discontinuance of either traffic would not 
very considerably diminish the necessary outlay for any of 
these purposes. The same obstacles to success attend every 
effort to distribute the cost of service down to the last detail, 
when we find a single car loaded with package freight of 
different kinds carried between different stations, all of which 
must contribute proportionally to the expenses of operation, 
beginning with the cost of handling each particular package, 
and including the wear upon the car itself, the wages of 
trainmen and track hands, maintenance of road, etc. In 
passenger traffic, too, if the entire cost of the traffic were de- 
termined, what mathematician would undertake the problem 
of deciding what proportion of expenses arose on account of 
the lightning express and what from the local accommodation ? 

Transportation in this respect is similar to the industry of 
mining, where silver and lead, each in sufficient quantities 
to be of commercial value are found together. Here it is 
clear that if either silver or lead were to cease to be com- 
mercially valuable, the entire expense of mining would have 
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to fall upon the other, and its price would be coresponingly 
enhanced. Also, any diminution in the demand for one or © 
the other commodity, resulting in a lower price, would in- 
crease the price of the other, or, if higher prices could not 
be obtained, the business of mining would ultimately be dis- 
continued. The prices that must be obtained for silver and 
lead, respectively, in order that the business of mining shall 
afford a reasonable profit are mutually regulative. Similarly, 
the revenues which must be obtained from different classes _ 
of railway traffic are interdependent, and it cannot justly be 
predicated of rates upon any one class or commodity or 
between any particular points that they are excessive or un- 
reasonable without reference to rates upon other articles and 
between other points. This would be perfectly evident were 
it not for the multitude of items which constitute the total < 
trafic of an ordinary railway. If a railway be conceived 
operating between two points only and carrying only one ro = 
commodity at rates absolutely fair and reasonable, anditis 
supposed that a second commodity is offered for transporta- 
tion, it is evident that unless the extra cost incident to the 
new traffic bears the same relation to the revenue derived 
from it that the former cost of operation bore to the former 
revenue, there must be either a reduction in rates upon the > 
former commodity or a considerable increase in the ae . 
of transportation, and, as the former return to capital was 
reasonable and a higher one would be excessive, the public 
would have a clear right to demand lower charges. So, also, 
the discontinuance of either traffic would involve a resultant — 
right to higher charges for the transportation of that which 
remained. 

Railways are entitled to a certain, easily ascertained 
amount of revenue which should be produced by charges — 
for transportation, distributed among the different localities © 
and classes of traffic with absolute fairness and impartiality, : 
according to principles akin to those which should regu- 
late the exercise of the taxing power. Each individual, 
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commodity and locality should be treated with equality, and 
should not be subjected to any disadvantage or prejudice, 
except those naturally arising from location or character of 
traffic. Reasonable and proper discriminations, based upon 
the value of the service performed, are essential and should 
continue, but unjust discriminations founded upon favoritism 
and prejudice should disappear. Charges between all points 
and upon all articles should be fixed at the point where, 
observing the reasonable limitation of total revenue, each 
particular rate will produce the greatest possible revenue 
above the absolute expense of handling. Constant endeavor 
to create new traffic should be made, and none should be 
refused which can afford to pay rates producing the smallest 
revenue above the cost of handling, with a reasonable allow- 
ance for the estimated depreciation of permanent way and 
equipment directly attributable to that traffic. Such a rule 
would make the carrier’s revenue the sole criterion of its 
charges, subject to the single limitation that rates must be 
open to all. It would be speedily discovered that traffic is 
divided into two classes, according to whether its volume is 
limited by the rate charged. Upon many articles it would 
be found that lower rates produce increasing revenue, and 
upon such articles reductions to the point of highest net 
revenue would at once follow. Upon other articles, not thus 
affected in their movement by the rates charged, a final re- 
duction would ensue, consequent upon the greater contribu- 
tion of articles of the former class to the items of joint 
expense. 

The ultimate result of the enlightened and consistent exe- 
cution by a large number of important railways, or, better 
still, by a consolidated railway exclusively operating in a 
large territory, of a policy similar to that outlined, would 
certainly be rates much lower than the legislative maximums 
now regarded as amounting to the practical confiscation of 
railway properties. 

Washington, D.C. H. T. NEwcoms. 
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Social reformers have usually found in the political econo- 
mist an enemy or at best a very conservative ally. The 
social reformer has often come from the ranks of the politicians 
and statesmen; still more often has he appeared as a moral or 
religious prophet; but seldom have the réles of reformer 
and economist been united in one person. In answer to the 
searching question, shall men be reformed or shall they be 
fed, the economist has held consistently to the position that 
they must at any rate be fed. The social reformer has 
wavered between two opinions, admitting the contention of - 
the economist, but forgetting it straightway when his —_ 


begins. 
The social reformer would simplify and eliminate, until 
but some one thing needful remains as an immediate and 
final step in attaining social salvation. The economist — 
insists upon the inherent difficulty and complexity of social 
progress declaring that any step forward must be based on 
material prosperity and that material prosperity must be 
based on efficient wealth production and economical wealth 
consumption. 
Though there has been this rift between the leaders of 
social reform movements and the movements of economic 
theory it is not to be inferred that there has been no definite 
relation between the development of economic science and the 
changing social and industrial conditions of men. Economic _ 
theory has contained within itself the germ of evolutionary — 5 


growth. If in looking back upon its history we ignore — 
social changes we shall be tempted to describe the develop- _ 
ment of the science as a mere series of errors and refutations | 
of error; for it has been continually engaged in discarding 
outgrown theories. This is not, however, a distinguishing 
characteristic of economics. An Oxford lecturer on geography - 
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remarks that the history of the science of geography is 
particularly interesting because it exhibits a surprising 
number of gross errors, accepted as truths in one generation 
and refuted by the discoveries of succeeding generations, 
Political economy simply shares this characteristic with geog- 
raphy and with other physical sciences which boast as many 
and as serious errors as either. There is one difference 
which should be noted. The modifications in geography 
have been made not because the geographical configurations 
have actually changed, not because parallels and meridians 
could have been at any time more conveniently located than 
they now are, but because knowledge has increased with 
the centuries and new facts about existing objects have been 
discovered, while in economics the changes have been ina 
much less measure due to the discovery of hitherto undis- 
covered relations, to a clearer sight and a more accurate 
judgment. They have been made in large part because 
the data of the science have themselves changed. Econo- 
mics has to do with relations between changing and pro- 
gressive beings and those relations cannot be constant. 
Each great system of economics, the Mercantilist, the Physi- 
ocratic and the Malthusian, no less than the Ricardian, has 
arisen to explain industrial conditions which actually existed, 
and each has embodied or prophesied either temporary 
remedies or a far-reaching reform. Social reformers have 
sometimes recognized this bridge between the present and 
the future; in other words, they have recognized the eco- 
nomic basis of their proposed reforms. The result of such 
recognition may be to dampen excessive zeal, but it will 
often increase real efficiency. When a reformer realizes 
that the slow-moving but potent economic forces are work- 
ing in the direction of his cherished reform, he may well 
become more patient, but he may also become more calmly 
confident, and his ardor may even become greater. 

If it were not for the economic element in the single tax 
movement, in the movement for the organization of labor, 
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in the movement for the nationalization or the municipaliza- 

tion of industries, and in the temperance movement, there 
would be little in any of them to explain their vitality. 
“Progress and Poverty ’’ startled and held the attention of 
thinking people, because it boldly rested its case on one | 
universally recognized industrial fact and one almost uni- — 
versally accepted economic theory. The persistence of ae 
poverty in the midst of progress, deepest and most abject at 

the very spot where the accumulation of wealth is greatest, — 

is the obvious fact. ‘The theory that, of the various shares 

in distribution, land rent alone is an income secured without 
any corresponding service, that it absorbs all the advantages 
which accrue from superior soils and from superior location 
—the economic theory of rent—forms the second pillar of the 
single tax doctrines. The statement of this fact and this 
theory, interwoven with wonderful skill, and yet tanec 7 
simplicity, constitutes the substance of the single tax litera- 
ture—a literature which has perhaps done more than any 
other literature of the generation to give for the general 
reading public a meaning to economic theory and an inter- ° 
pretation to industrial facts. 

The movement for the better organization of labor to 
protect its interests finds also its economic basis. This is — 
recognized by economists as early as Adam Smith and as _ 
recent as General Walker. The former very distinctly 
warned laborers that masters were in a universal, though 
tacit, combination not to allow wages to mount any higher 
and whenever possible to bring them lower. The movement 
for the organization of labor—organization in order that 
action might be always more intelligent and more con- 
servative because better considered; organization in order 
that action might be more effective because united; organ- t. 
ization for educational as well as for directly practical cud -: 


finds swift acceleration in the same conditions that decree a 
profit from the combination of employers and the consolida- 
tion of their funds. 
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Nationalism, too, socialism, collectivism, or whatever be 
the best term to designate the increase of united industria] 
action through the means of political machinery, has little 
difficulty in justifying its attacks on many features of the 
existing industrial system, on the ground that they have 
become from an economic standpoint unsound and wasteful, 
We are witnessing a most interesting movement in this per- 
sistent extension of municipal and State activity to one 
field after another, in the interests not of a ruling family or 
of a class, but really in the interests of the State, of the 
people. 

We should be willing to see it go on until the people, after 
experiment, have deliberately and intelligently decided in 
regard to every separate branch of industry whether it shall 
be managed on collectivistic or individualistic principles. If 
the science of economics pronounces no dictum in favor of 
socialism, neither does it pronounce against it. Public or 
private management is a question which in the future must 
be decided not once for all, on rigid lines, but for each 
branch of industry upon its individual merits. That which 
secures the most efficient production and the most economi- 
cal consumption is economically best. 

The economic basis of the temperance agitation is com- 
prehensibly discussed in a paper submitted to the Academy 
in 1891.* It is shown that the climatic and social conditions 
of America tend to make more acute the distinction between 
the drinking and the non-drinking classes. When from the 
consumption of the lighter beverages the former pleasure is 
no longer obtainable the one class resorts to stronger drinks, 
the other to new varieties of food. The economic tendencies 
favor that class which makes the best use of the natural 
resources and is thus able to make the higher bids for land 
and for labor. Thus in the economic conflict between the 
drinking and the abstaining classes the latter have an advan- 
tage of which they may not always be conscious, but which 


*,“‘ Economic Basis of Prohibition. ANNALS, Vol. II, p. 59. July, 1891. 
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is nevertheless the most powerful factor in the whole temper- 
ance reform. 

Is there anything corresponding to this in the movement 
for the improvement of the industrial position of woman ? 
Does the current political economy adequately recognize the 
economic function that woman performs? ‘The brief refer- 
ence that has been made to four big problems of the present 
day is not intended to be exhaustive, but to introduce a 
somewhat fuller discussion of these two questions. It would 
seem that we are on the brink of significant changes in polit- 
ical economy. I wish first to examine the past attitude of 
economics toward the position of woman in the industrial 
society and then to consider what modifications are involved 
in the impending changes. 

There are but two great fields of economic activity—con- 
sumption and production. Every act of which economics 
takes cognizance is an act of consumption or an act of pro- 
duction. Production is the creation of utilities. Consump- 
tion is their destruction in such manner as to secure the 
intended satisfaction. That department of economics which 
deals with production considers how wealth is brought into 
existence, how the number of useful things is increased. 
Consumption considers how these useful things, this wealth 
isenjoyed. Textbooks recognize two additional departments 
of economic inquiry—distribution and exchange. But every 
act of exchange is also an act of production and there can 
hardly be said to be such a thing as an act of distribution. 
The merchant and also his customer, the seller and buyer 
alike in every ordinary exchange of products are producers 
of wealth. There is here a separate field of inquiry in the 
series of questions that arise out of the motive for the ex- 
changes. We may ask why products exchange as they do. 
We may inquire why men subjectively estimate them as they 
do. The exchange of products forms thus a distinct field 
of economic investigation, but there is no act of exchange 
that is not also an act of production. Neither is any one 
[365] 
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engaged in a distinct process which we may properly term dis- 
tribution. All that we can say is that wealth is produced and 
that somehow when wealth is produced it is also distributed, 
There is no building or street in which we may observe dis- 
tribution taking place. It is a process which is involved in 
the very process of production. Like exchange it is a sepa- 
rate field of inquiry, but it is not a separate field of indus- 
trial activity. We may inquire why, when production is 
complete and products thrown out, they go here, rather than 
there. We may investigate the forces which are operative 
in determining the objective values of commodities, in fixing 
market prices and in dividing wealth among individuals, but 
we shall look in vain to find any man or set of men who are 
authorized to arrange such distribution. The buzzing of 
the immense machine of trade and industry in all its parts is 
the noise of production and its products include all valuable 
things. Look as closely as we may we shall find only these 
two forms of economic activity among men: the production 
of wealth, 7. ¢., the making of useful things; and the con- 
sumption of wealth, 7. ¢., the using of these things. 

It is evident therefore that if we are to take up the study 
of wealth we must direct our attention either to production 
or to consumption. It is not strange that the first of these 
processes has first attracted attention. Productive activities 
are more obvious, more easily classified, and when they 
assume large proportions less common-place. But it is 
nevertheless surprising that production has so completely 
engrossed the attention of economists that consumption has 
been almost entirely ignored. The fact has been partially 
concealed by the division of the discussion into the three 
great departments of production, exchange, distribution. 
When this division has disappeared it is revealed that writers 
have been engaged solely with such inquiries as these: How 
may the utilities be made as great as possible? How may the 
distribution of our national wealth be modified? How may 
the factories be kept going? How may the circulating medium 
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be made most effective? How may transportation and the 
system of wholesale and retail trade be perfected? How may z Lat 
wealth be so distributéd as to keep the capital fund intact and — 
laborers sufficiently well fed and sheltered to enable them to 
continue efficient producers? Economists have seemed to 
care very much about adding to the wealth fund, but they 
have seldom inquired whether the wealth thus produced is 
consumed in accordance with sound principles of economics 
—whether the right things are called for from producers— _ 
whether there are any principles of consumption governing — 
these matters at all. Consumption is subordinated in 
importance to production, and that, when we consider it, is 
one of the strangest and most unnatural inversions that the 
history of any science has ever disclosed. 

Economics, the writers have defined as the science of 
wealth. ‘They have made under that head a detailed study 
of machinery, of patents, of division of labor, of currency © 
and banking, and the movements of prices, of transporta- 
tion, of rent, of profits, of wages. But there are no dis- 
cussions on home adornment, on architecture, on music and 
art, on choice of books and of newspapers, on dress, on 
travel, on food and drink, on marketing and cooking, on 
social intercourse—in short on the consumption of wealth— 
on the use of those things which with our money and bank- 
ing, our machinery and our patents, our business profits and 
rent and wages we are continually bringing into existence. 

If political economy is the science of wealth, it is as much 
concerned with the way in which wealth is consumed as 
with the way in which it is produced. If, as some are already 
preferring to call it, political economy be the science of 
human wants, then it is even more fundamentally concerned 
with the consumption than with the production of wealth. 
The most profoundly significant of the impending changes 
in economics is this very transfer of the centre of discussion 
from the one field to the other. Economists are beginning 
to study certain phases of consumption, and there is a 
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disposition to place this division of the subject alongside of 
production as the co-ordinate field of economic inquiry. If 
acquisition is the idea which in the past history of economics 
has been all but unduly emphasized, expenditure is the idea 
which the future of the science will place beside it. 

It is this change which involves a revolution in the attitude 
of the science toward the economic function of woman. For 
if it falls to man chiefly to direct the general course of pro- 
duction, consumption is the field which belongs pre-emin- 
ently to woman. If the factory has been the centre of the 
economics which has had to do with production, the home 
will displace the factory as the centre of interest in a sys- 
tem which gives due prominence to enjoyment and use. I 
would not be misunderstood. It is not true that man alone 
is a producer. Not only has the field of industry and of 
professional life been occupied and honorably so by woman, 
but also in the home itself woman may be said in the strictest 
sense to be a producer of wealth. The work of cook and 
chambermaid is production. The direction of the home 
establishment is production. A steak is worth more broiled 
and placed on the table than it is in the butcher boy’s tray. 
We recognize that if it is a question of paying for it in an 
eating house; so should we also recognize it in our own 
dining rooms. Rugs and carpets are worth more after they 
are swept and cleaned. We recognize that at house-cleaning 


time if we pay a man tocarry them away for a beating; so} 


should we also recognize it when with far greater labor they 
are kept bright and clean by the daily use of the broom. 
Nevertheless there is a propriety in assigning the field of 
production to man since the grosser forms of production, 
those things which in fact have most attracted the attention 
of economists have been mainly carried on by the labor of 
man. Production on a large scale has been in his hands. 
Manufacturing establishments, canals, railways, the trades, 
so also the industries which have to do with the mechanism 


of exchange, banks and clearing houses—these have all been 
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manipulated by men. To woman has fallen the task of 
directing how the wealth brought into the house shall be 


increased respect on the part of economists for the industrial a, . 
functions which woman performs. Incidentally there may foe ie 
also result an increased interest on the part of womenin the _ 
study of economics, since such a recognition would imply — 
scientific discussion of subjects in which they are in the 
nature of the case interested. 

The true object of the science of economics is the investi- — 
gation of the essential conditions of industrial and social | 
prosperity. Some writers have restricted its scope to the 


but in the hands of its greatest masters economics has been _ 
a theory of prosperity rather than of value. The new | 


and more fruitful conception. 

There are three ways in which prosperity may be increased: | 
We may choose more wisely what things we shall produce; 
we may produce more efficiently; we may consume more © 
economically. The wiser choice and the more economical — 
use alike fall within the range of what in economics is called - 


somewhat more onnitieaiad. It is more complicated than it _ 
would be if no specific article were produced before it had 
been ordered by the one who is to consume it. We do fre-_ 


ordinary plan is for the consumer to choose from a stock 
already produced. Nevertheless, choice logically precedes 
production. The only result of the adoption of our present 
plan is that choice or, as the technical word is, demand, © 
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modifies production gradually instead of suddenly. If an 
article is no longer chosen by consumers it is no longer pro- 
duced. The production takes place in view of the antici- 
pated choice. Production follows in rough conformity the 
course of demand. It even follows the vagaries of fashion 
no less faithfully than the steadier undulations of normal 
demand. It never anticipates choice very far. It takes few 
real risks. 

Thus choice is able to affect general prosperity because it 
precedes and modifies production and this modification may 
be of a kind that will lead to a fuller utilization of natural 
resources or the exact opposite. Frequently there is more 
than one commodity that would satisfy a given want. In 
such cases the selection of a particular one would nearly 
always enable the productive resources to be more fully 
utilized than the selection of any of the others. ‘The selec- 
tion of that one by consumers would directly promote gen- 
eral prosperity, while the choice of others would retard it. 
We desire, for instance, fuel in our homes for cooking and 
for warmth. If all people use wood to supply that desire 
there arises a very heavy demand for wood. Lands which 
produce the fuel demanded become very valuable. Pro- 
ducers of wood receive a high price for their commodity and 
are benefited, but consumers limited by their own action in 
choosing this one variety of fuel only suffer distinct loss. 
If now some consumers choose, instead of wood, bituminous 
coal, the general prosperity is thereby increased. The 
desire for heat is met as before; but a new resource is drawn 
upon. If previously there was a monopoly of wood lands 
the value of the monopoly has greatly declined and society 
has reaped the advantage. The modification in consumption 
has not only added to the social resources, but has brought 
about a more advantageous distribution of wealth. If, 
later, anthracite coal, and natural gas, and various kinds of oil 
are added to the list of available fuels a new advantage is 
gained and prosperity promoted at every step. 
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an This process is especially obvious in the choice of articles of 
0- diet because of the fact that the economic principle is rein- 


‘i forced by physiological considerations. The variety in con- 
he sumption utilizes existing resources more fully and thevariety 
on in diet enables the systematic demand for food to bemore easily _ 
al met. When the diet is so varied as to include the various 


Ww classes of food needed by the system fewer pounds of fuel are 
required. But in general it is true that every new article 
it demanded to supply an existing desire calls on some reserve 
ry fund in nature and may directly promote the general well- 
al being. If we wear only cotton dress we fail to get any bene- 
re fit from lands which are suitable for sheep pasture, but not 
[n for cotton raising and from the resources which might be 
ly devoted to the production of silk. The principle holds good 
ly in travel, in literature, in music, in art. The greatest enjoy- 
c- ment is obtained when demand is such as to call forth the 
n- most varied talents and acquirements. In every field it is 
it. true that the choice ot pleasures may be such as to promote 
id prosperity or it may be, and too often is, such as to limit 
re pleasure to the lowest minimum which it is possible for the 
h productive powers to provide. 


0- That the prosperity of society may be promoted, secondly, 
id by a more efficient employment of the productive forces is a 
in fact so generally recognized that no reference to it would be 
S. necessary except to make it clear that in emphasizing the 
1S importance of consumption I have no intention of underes- 
1e timating the importance of efficient production. 
mn But thirdly, we may look for a radical improvement in 
ds general economic conditions from a wiser use of the wealth 
ty which we have chosen to produce. The degree of enjoyment 
yn which may be obtained from a given amount of wealth 
ht depends mainly upon two things: the subjective condition 
f, of the consumer determining his capacity for enjoyment; 
vil and secondly, the relations that may be established among 
is the various articles which enter into the consumption—the 
combinations which the consumer is able to make—the 
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harmony which he may be able to establish in the various 
departments of his consumption. The social progress of the 
race exhibits a tendency toward diversity, toward variety in 
consumption; but also another tendency toward greater har- 
mony within these separate parts, and a greater harmony 
between these parts in their union to form that whole com- 
plex which we call human existence. There is nothing 
incompatible either in economics or in general biology in 
these two tendencies toward greater diversity and greater 
harmony. A more distinct co-ordination may preside over 
a continued differentiation. This is a law of biological 
development, and it is the law of the standard of living. 
Yet these are not to be regarded as blind tendencies operat- 
ing independently of man’s economic activity. Harmonious 
groups are found to yield greater pleasure, and thus they dis- 
place the older and cruder groups. Half instinctively, half 
consciously the reign of harmony is extended until it tends 
to cover the whole field of consumption. 

Professor Patten * has suggested the word complement for 
any such group of commodities, of which the combined utility 
is greater than the sum of the utilities of the separate parts. 
The reason for the increase of utility is that the parts form 
a synthesis by entering into harmonious combination with 
each ether. The pleasure derived from the consumption of 
the complement is greater than the total pleasure which 
could be obtained from the consumption in isolation of its 
separate parts. The classic illustration is of a dinner, in 
which the pleasure derived from the meal, with its courses 
served in proper order, the condiments applied to the dishes 
for which they were intended, the dressing and gravies put 
where they belong, the whole served in the manner which 
the diner finds most pleasing and enlivened, it may be with 
social intercourse—the pleasure in short from a dinner with 
all that the word implies is greater far than could be obtained 


* Economic Causes of Moral Progress.” ANNALS, Vol. III, p. 134. September, 
1892. 
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from the same quantities of food sundered from each other, 
each consumed for its own sake. Many commodities, like 
salt, which have positive utility when taken in combination, 
are found to have a decidedly negative utility when taken in 
isolation. It is not possible to ascertain the utility of the 
complement dinner by adding the separate utilities of the 
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items of which it is composed, but only by considering the = 
amount of pleasure which the dinner actually gives. % - 
There is another more complex complement into the com- | : 
position of which the complement dinner enters as one and or. ;. 
not the least, nor yet the greatest element. Food and a 7 7 
house or a part of a house; house furnishing, the presence 7 


of kindred and certain associated enjoyments we are wont to 
designate collectively as home. I have not fully enumerated 
its elements. Poets have long been struggling to convey in 
verse an adequate idea of the content of the word home, 
and they have not failed, though they have not agreed. The 
tendency to exalt some one element of the complex whole, 
to make it stand for the entire conception is not an excep- 
tional and unusual tendency, but is to be met with in every 
act of economic judgment. The pleasure is a unit, but the 
commodity which confers it is complex. The consumer 
must distribute the credit for the pleasure experienced 
among the different individual elements which have together 
conferred the pleasure. In the case of the dinner we are 
apt to ascribe the agreeable result of the whole mainly to 
some new or favorite dish which may not have occupied a 
very prominent place, so far as its quantity or its separate 
utility is concerned, but which is recognized as completing 
the combination and adding materially to the utility of the 
whole. 

In the home it may be the particular homestead, the social 
environment, the presence of certain features of the natural 
scenery: a mountain, the sea, the woods, the boundless 
prairie; or it is the well-stocked library, or the musical 
studio, or it is the nursery and the school-room and the 
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piay-room of the babies, or it is the family altar of worship, 
or the provident care of the father, or more often than any, in- 
terwoven with all other elements and giving a meaning to 
them all and forming the very keystone in this arch of en- 
joyment that we call home, is the mother’s love for the 
family and the home she has made them. Any one of these 
individual sources of enjoyment may assume the prominent 
place at a given moment but oftenest this one. To woman 
it is given to add many fold to the enjoyment which the 
wealth products of industry are able to secure. 

This is not a sentimental but a purely economic view of 
woman's work. Utility, z. ¢., the power to confer pleasure 
is an economic concept. The production of wealth is 
nothing less nor more than the process of adding to the util- 
ity the pleasure giving power of commodities. If now these 
commodities can be so arranged and grouped for consump- 
tion as to make them yield more pleasure than if they are 
consumed in a haphazard way, then the one who secures 
that result, performs just as distinctly an economic function 
as does the one whom we call technically a producer. This 
function I have ealled the direction of wealth consumption. 
It does not devolve entirely upon woman, but it does very 
largely. It is hers to determine not only what commodities 
shall be chosen and produced, but also what combinations 
shall be made, what degree of harmony shall be secured in 
the consumptiom of the commodities that have been pro- 
duced. 

I have indicated three methods by which general prosper- 
ity may be increased: a better choice, a better production, a 
better consumption. In comparing the relative importance 
of the three methods it will be found that there are greater 
immediate possibilities im the third than in either of the 
others and that of the two that remain, the first is moure im- 
portant than the second. It is the present duty of the econ- 
omist to insist upon this, to magnify the office of the wealth 
expender, to accompany her to the very threshold of the 
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home that he may point out, with untiring vigilance, its 
woeful defects, its emptiness caused not so much by lack of 
income as by lack of knowledge of how to spend wisely. 
In the role of the economist he may not enter to direct just 
what works of art or what food products should be selected, 
just what combinations of color would most beautify a par- 
ticular sitting room, just what arrangement of furniture is 
best. He may plead the limits of human ability in securing 
detailed knowledge, but he may assert his right to pass in 
review the work of minor advisers like the merchant, the 
decorator and the furnisher. There is no principle of wealth 
enjoyment higher than the economic. There is no economic © 
function higher than that of determining how wealth shall 
be used. Evenif man remain the chief producer and woman 
remain the chief factor in determining how wealth shall be 
used, the economic position of woman will not be considered 
by those who judge with discrimination as inferior to that of 
man. Both may in their respective positions contribute 
directly and powerfully to the advancement of general 
prosperity. 

We have temporarily left out of view the case of women 
who have entered the ranks of producers in the technical 
sense, and whose just complaint is that their rewards as pro- 
ducers are not commensurate with their services or with the 
rewards of male producers in the same industries. There are | 
many reform movements on foot of which thé object is tomend 
and ultimately to end these inequalities. Among those espe- 
cially noteworthy is the far-seeing action of certain of the 
labor organizations in championing the claims of woman, the 
movement for more stringent legal protection, the organiza- 
tion of women’s clubs, guilds and unions, the preparation of 
‘black lists’? and of ‘‘ white lists.’? Results by no means | 
insignificant have already been achieved in these directions. 
What is chiefly significant, however, is that these move- 
ments are in accord with the economic tendencies of our 
time. So far as those tendencies are revealed by a study of 
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the course of consumption they are in the direction of ip. 
creased variety not only in food, a department which is of 
the least interest to the body of woman producers, because 
they do not produce food, but also in the departments of 
personal and house adornment. The increased variety in 
these departments of consumption is.of the most immediate 
concern to women producers, sincé it is accompanied by an 
increased demand for articles which require that delicacy of 
handling in both manufacture and sale which women are 
best fitted to give. Increased attention to the refinements 
of civilization means a relative increase in the demand for 
woman’s labor. More discriminating choice necessitates 
more discriminating production. With every advance in 
consumption mere muscular strength is placed at a heavier 
discount while tact, delicacy of touch, ability in harmonizing 
colors and in giving a beauty to articles which before served 
useful purposes without at the same time pleasing the eye 
by their form, in other words, the qualities in which women 
are admitted to excel, are placed at a premium. To borrow 
Bastiat’s famous phrase, ‘‘ that which is not seen,’’ thus op- 
erates to the advantage of woman in the economic conflict 
with her male associates. Those who have at heart a social 
reform that shall secure industrial emancipation for woman 
find an unexpected ally in the very economic forces against 
which they have sometimes felt that they were waging a 
losing battle. Increased faith in the future, increased confi- 
dence in the to-morrow that is seen to be already breaking, 
must result from the clear recognition of such powerful 


friends. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
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RELIEF WORK CARRIED ON 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE. 


(UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF DENISON HOUSE, BOSTON). 


Tne Wells Memorial Sewing Rooms were opened during 
the winter of 1893-94 by the Boston College Settlement 
(Denison House), to provide temporary work for women 
thrown out of employment by the financial crisis of last 
winter. 

During December the residents of Denison House were so 
impressed by the suffering among their neighbors (especially 
among the tailoresses and other working women), to whom 
they could suggest no means of finding work, that the 
Denison House Committee determined to try this method 
of relief. The object of the experiment was to help self- 
respecting women, unused to receiving charitable aid, es- 
pecially skilled workwomen, such as tailoresses and dress- 
makers, by furnishing them with work until they could get 
into regular employment again. 

It was decided to give relief, as adequate as possible, to a 
few women rather than to give inadequate relief to a larger 
number of women for whom, because of the help obtained 
from us, the community might feel no longer responsible. 

. The Citizens’ Relief Committee, appointed about the same 
time, had already planned a sewing room for women, besides 
outdoor work for men. ‘The Denison House plan seemed to 
them, however, to supply a need that could not so well be 
met by their work-rooms at Bedford street, and they offered 
tocontribute toward it the salary of the manager and the 
wages of the workwomen as well as some of the materials. 
The work-rooms, lighted and heated, were given rent free by 
the managers of the Wells Memorial Institute. All other 
expenses, including materials (outside those given by the 
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occasionally reached 175. 
_ general manager, assisted by a cutter, three forewomen and 
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Citizens’ Committee), and all payments for salary or wages 
after March 24, when the subsidy granted by the Citizens’ 
Committee ceased, were met by contributions either pri- 
vately offered or given in answer to an appeal published in 
the Boston papers of Saturday, February 24, 1894. 

The plans having been decided on by December 23, all 
preliminary arrangements were made with great dispatch. 
On December 26, the rooms were opened for cutting, etc. 
On December 27, thirty women, personally known to the 
residents of Denison House, were received at the work- 
rooms. Within a few days this number increased to sixty, 
and within two weeks to 150 working in two shifts, each 
shift being employed for half a week, at a uniform wage of 
seventy-five cents a day ($2.25 a week). The number 
was limited to 150 each week, but under great pressure 
The work was in charge of a 


a janitor. When necessary an assistant cutter was employed, 
A department for investigating and admitting applicants, 


- finding employment and giving relief in special cases, was 


also organized. 

The garments manufactured were the simplest style of 
undergarments for adults, children and infants, plain dresses 
of both wool and cotton for children of all ages, wrappers 
and other useful articles for invalids, men’s shirts of outing 
flannel, girls’ and women’s cotton shirt-waists, and bed 
linen. 

Machine work was put into very few garments; the sewing 
was for the most part well done, though a teacher, who was 
also an examiner, was regularly employed later on to assist 
those workers who were unskilled in this line of work. 

About 500 yards of material were consumed each week, 
making a total aggregate of 10,000 yards, supplied from the 


_ following sources: Citizens’ Relief Committee, Boston City 
- Hospital, Sea Island Relief Committee, Dedham Boys’ 
- Home, Home for Aged Men, Children’s Friend Society, 
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New England Hospital, Girls’ Friendly Society, Denison 


House. 
In all 3522 garments were manufactured and disposed of 
as follows: 
Citizens’ Relief Committee . 1137 Sisters of Charity (Harrison 
Sea Island Sufferers. . . . 597 Ce 
Boston City Hospital. . . . 607 St. Vincent’s Asylum ... 67 
Dedham Boys’ Home... 102 Girls’ Friendly Society... 15 
Home for Aged Men. . . . 96 Miss M. C. Jackson (for dis- 
Children’s Friend Society. 37 tribution) ........ 123 
New England Hospital . . 8 Roxbury Fire Sufferers, pri- 
Baldwinville Hospital Cot- vate orders and miscel- 
er 58  lameous gifts ...... 483 
Salvation Army...... 67 
Travelers’ Aid Society . .. 21 3522 


It will be seen from this list that competition with trade 
was as far as possible avoided, the product of the work- 
rooms being neither put on the market nor disposed of to 
ordinary consumers. It was not the aim to manufacture 
goods for individuals so much as for institutions which do 
not employ the regular shops for the grade of work done at 
Wells Memorial: for example, the orders filled for the City 
Hospital were for garments usually made by the nurses in 
their spare time in the institution, and the taking of the work 
at Wells Memorial deprived no shops or other work-rooms 


of orders. 


STATEMENT OF FUNDS RECEIVED AND EXPENDED. 


To cash received: 


Citizens’ Relief Committee ........ 


Contributions through Denison House. . . 


By sundries: 
* Wages ($.75 a day) ...... $4,836.89 
t Salaries and miscel. wages . . . 1,189.01 
Work given out in the homes. . 187.30 
Expert statistician ....... 47.10 


*“ Wages’ were paid to women on the regular shift. 


$4,743.68 


. 2,810.02 


$7,553.70 


tThe permanent staff, also persons out of employment, consisted of seven. Of 


these the man employed as a cutter received the largest salary—$12.00 a week. 
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amount brought forward ........ $6,260.30 
Sewing machine ... . + $20.00 
Bradford, Thomas & F. 
Hovey & Co. (materials)... . 413.35 
Stationery, expressage and sun- 
* Employment at Denison House. $223.97 
Given to Relief Work at Rev. E. 
E. Hale’s church. ...... 50.00 
Returned to Citizens’ Relief Com- 
Balance in hand of Denison House to be 
used for employment. ......+++ 399.95 


3 


I 


In regard to applicants for work the facts are as follows: 

Of 692 recorded applicants, 100 were not investigated 
and 268 were refused after investigation, though never 
without an attempt to refer those in need to other sources 
of help. In some cases work was found for applicants.t 


"5 *Employment at Denison House was in the form of extra domestic service, 
carpentering, painting, sewing, shoveling of snow, etc., ways in which every 
householder may give work-relief. 
+ APPLICANTS REFUSED. p 
7 Of 268 applicants refused: 
37 had found regular employment (or some member of the family had 
done so). 
66 had found work at other relief rooms. 
32 had been referred to other relief rooms, but failed to secure work, be- 
cause not suitable. 
14 were referred with notes to the Associated Charities. 
24 were referred with notes to other charities. 
12 were referred to Women’s Educational and Industrial Union for house- 
work. Of these three are known to have obtained work. 
20 could not be found at address given. 
J 24 did not appear to need relief work, 
’  «§ were otherwise cared for, ¢. g., had fare paid to home had a home 
found in country, were sent to hospital, etc. 
6were outside of city limits. 
12 were of unfit class, as beggars, peddlers, persons wholly unable to sew 
and others. . 
16 were refused for cause not stated. 
Résumé. 268 persons refused ; of these 106 found work elsewhere ; 40 found reg- 
ular employment, and 6 found temporary work-relief in other rooms. 


80 
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Of the total number of applicants no record was kept. 
During the first two days alone 300 persons applied, many 
of whom were so evidently not of the class for whom the 
work was intended that they were turned away without reg- 
istration, though not without some suggestion or advice. 
Though the demand for work was not so great after the first, 
the recorded number probably represents not more than 
half of the total number of applicants. 

Investigation was at first informal; if the case was press- 
ing the applicant received work-relief immediately. About 
January 15, the work was so systematized that it became 
possible to investigate every case before admission. <A 
printed form was employed on which the condition, viz., 
name, age, trade, time out of work, number of dependents 
in family, and other useful facts were recorded. This in- 
formation was verified by a visit to the home, and often 
further authenticated by a call at the office of the former 
employer, the more pressing cases, of course, receiving imme- 
diate attention. The investigation was completed by send- 
ing every card filled out to be compared with the Associated 
Charities’ records. Among all the applications only four or 
five cases of conscious fraud appeared. 

The 324 applicants who were investigated and accepted 
were classified under the following heads:* 

Class 1. Women working at trades, out of employment because 
of the hard times, but expecting work in the spring . 

Class 2. Housewives forced by the hard times to become wage- 

Class 3. Copyists, saleswomen, seamstresses, cleaners, etc., whose 
lack of work was due to the hard times. . . 


* The following tables are based on one or the other of two totals: either, 324, 
being the number of workers; or 592, being the number of applicants and 
workers taken together. Those tablesand remarks that are starred are drawn 
from the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor and are computed from the total of 592. 
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The following miscellaneous tables show various facts 
concerning the workers in these rooms, but it must be 
remembered that general conclusions can scarcely be drawn 
from so small a number of persons. Owing to the fact that 
the investigating department was not organized immedi- 
ately, the results obtained are usually based on a proportion 
only of the whole number of workers. 

Of the number supplied with work-relief the native born 
were 126, the foreign born, 120; total number stated, 246; 
number not stated, 78; making a total of 324. Of the 324 
workers, 269 stated length of residence in Boston as follows: 
179, ten years or over; 37, from five to ten years; 40, from 
two to five years; 5, between one and two years, while 
only 8 had been in Boston under one year, showing that 
by far the greater number of workers were old residents of 
Boston. The total number helped, including families, was 
1060 persons. 

The following table shows trades of workers: 


Dressmakers and seamstresses, 75 


Sewing trades. Tee 
Allied trades. ....... 24 
Occupation mot stated... 30 


This table shows that we succeeded fairly well in our first 
aim of helping tailoresses and skilled workers. 

The time during which 229 of the 324 workers had been 
out of work averaged three and seven-tenths months. 
‘Twenty-seven of the men in the families of the 324 workers 
received from the City Work Relief during the winter, a 
[382] 
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total of $324.27. In the families of 160 there were no men 
(unless dependents). Fifty-six of the women received from 
other relief rooms a total of $435.27. This does not mean 
overlapping, as in most cases the work was given at dif- 
ferent times. These facts show how little the other relief 
work affected the special families helped by the Wells 
Memorial Rooms. 

The table on page 68 classifies the occupations as shop 
work, home work, and domestic and personal service: 

* ‘This table also shows the average weekly earnings under 
each classified occupation head, as reported by the appli- 
cants, and presents a classification with respect to each of 
the items included in the table under the head of native 
born, foreign born, and birthplace not given, with aggre- 
gates. 

‘“The average amount of work-relief furnished to the per- 
sons previously engaged in shop work was $15.11, while 
those who had been engaged in work at home received 
$17.05, and the persons previously engaged in domestic and 
personal service, $14.69. The grand average amount of 
work-relief supplied to all applicants in the aggregate was 
$14.93; while the grand average weekly wage previously 
earned by the applicants, in the aggregate, was $5.29. They 
therefore received an amount nearly equivalent to three 
weeks’ wages at the rate of earnings previous to being thrown 
out of employment. 

‘The proportion which the amount of work-relief furnished 
the different classes of workers shown in the table bears to 
average weekly earnings does not in most cases vary from 
the proportion which applies to all applicants in the aggre- 
gate. In some cases, however, it rises as high as four weeks’ 
pay, and in others falls to about the amount previously 
earned in two weeks.”’ 
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69 


The next table shows the value of work-relief as classified 
under amounts varying from $3.00 and under to $53.25. 


Classified Value of Number of Per- 

Work-Relief. sons Receiving. 
Sco, but under $12.00... 130 

Sos5.00, but under $35.00 . . +1... 35 
$48.75, but under $54.00 . . ccc cece 4 


* Of the total number of 592 applicants the number stating 
usual weekly earnings was 287. Of these 122 (eighty-seven 
of whom had worked in shops), had previously received less 
than $5.00 per week, 153 had received $5.00 or more, but 
less than $10.00, while 12 had received $10.00 or over. 

The number of our workers who had been previously aided 
by the Associated Charities was investigated with the fol- 
lowing results: Of 324 workers, 86 were found to be re- 

corded at the office of the Associated Charities. But of the 
86 recorded, 15 cases were registered, but were not known 
to have received aid; 32 cases had been helped for the first 
time this winter (1893-94); 25 had been helped previously, 
numbers of whom had received aid only once, or perhaps 
during one past winter, and 14 were chronic cases. This 
leaves, out of 324 workers, only 39 who were known to have 
received charitable aid before the past winter. 

The table on page 70 relates to rent and brings out the 
following facts: The number of applicants reporting the 
amount of rent paid by the families to which they belonged 
was 306; 209 made no report as to rent, while 77 were board- 
ing. The 306 who reported rent paid, represented 1129 
persons who occupied 833 rooms and paid a total monthly 
rent of $3,182.48. The average monthly rent per room ranges 
from $2.04 in Ward 2 to $6.87 in Ward 10; the last sum, 


* See foot note, p. 65. 
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however, represents but a single case and is much above 
the average in any other ward, the next highest being 
$5.18 in Ward 9, an average representing reports made by 
7 persons. 

In general, the monthly rent per room does not rise above 
$5.00 nor fall below $2.50. The average number of persons 
to a room was highest in Ward 6, where it reached 2.29, and 
lowest in Ward 21, where it was 0.65. A high average 
number of persons to a room (more than 1.50) appears in 
Wards 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 and 17. 


APPLICANTS. APPLICANTS REPORTING RENT PAID. 
cs it | AVERAGES, 
| uv 
Crry | | g & x 
| 
THE CITY oF | | 
BOSTON . 306 | 209/ 77) 592] 306 1129 833 | $3,182 48 | $3 82 | 1.36 
Ward 1. 5\ 1 —-| — 
Ward 2. 2 2| 2 6 2 16 | 10 20 42 2 04 | 1.60 
Ward 3. 5 —-|-— 5 5 23 | 2 60 50 2 88 | 1.10 
Ward 4. I 2 3 om | 
Ward 5. 4 2) 3 9 4| 15 9 35 25 3 92 | 1.67 
Ward 6. 6 4 I 11 6 | 29 17 70 33 414 _— 
Ward 7. 7 3 16 7 | 32 18 61 00 339|1. 
Ward 8. II ar 3 22 II 50 28 142 26 5 08 | 1.79 
Ward 9... 7 5| 2 14 7 25 19 98 42 ~ 1.32 
Ward io. . 5 1] 1 7 II 54 99 87 | 1.38 
Wardir... 20 1/ 8 39 20 87 55 275 67 5 or | 1.58 
Wardi2... 54 18 5 77 54 136 101 467 02 4 62 | 1.35 
Ward 13... 24 12 42 24 | 124 83 232 67 2 80 | 1.49 
 Ward14... 8 7! 3 18 8 go | 00 2 30 | 1.00 
Wards... 9 Z7i- 16 9 3 35 | gt 83 2 62 | 1.00 
Ward 16... 55 46] 112 55 18 142 | 570 25 4 02 | 1.32 
32 6 32 116 7 | 307 34 3 99 | 1.51 
Ward 18... II 6] 3 20 11 23 19 go 4 73 | 1.21 
Ward i9... 19 8/4] 31 19 71 57 217 15 3 81 | 1.2 
Ward 20... 12 8] 4 24 12 52 45 144 41 3 21 | 1.1 
Ward21... 5 3} 2 10 5 II 17| 57 66 3 39 | 0.65 
Ward 22... 3 4/1 8 3 17 12 | 30 75 2 56 | 1.42 
Ward 23... 5 4| 1 10 5 17 18 58 66 3 26 | 0.94 
Ward 24... 2) 4|- 6 2 Ir 12 27 00 2 25 | 0.92 
Ward not | | 
| 


-® See foot note, p. 65. 
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Attempts were made to ascertain the former savings of 
applicants. Nothing fit for tabulation could be gathered, 
but the impression received was that these work-women, as a 
whole, had never been able to save except for some tempor- 
ary emergency, which soon enough occurred. When it is 
remembered that 160 of these women had no active men in 
their families to help bear the burden of support, that their 
average weekly wage, when in regular work, was $5.29—and 
that ‘‘regular’’ work in any occupation is seldom steady 
throughout the year—it will be seen that there was usually 
small margin for saving. Instances were not rare of women, 
who, during a large part of their working lives, had sup- 
ported sick or aged relatives. 

Inquiries as to indebtedness were made (except as to 
insurance policies and pawn tickets) with the result that 189 
persons reported debts varying from $2.00 to (in one case) 
$400. Much the largest part of the indebtedness was for 
rent. Though many women could not pay anything toward 
rent from the sum earned at the work-rooms, very few were 
evicted by landlords. On the other hand, there were few 
cases where, to our knowledge, the weekly rent was reduced 
because of the hard times. 

The workers were accepted with the understanding that 
earnest and constant effort must be made by them to secure 
legitimate work in the regular trades. The employment 
department furthered these efforts with more or less success, 
sometimes placing the workers in their own trade if not 
with their former employers. Advertisements were answered, 
and those women who were able to take domestic service 
were registered at the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

In the work-rooms the women were divided into three 
grades according to skill, each grade in a separate room, 
and each under the care of a forewoman. The day’s work 
lasted seven hours, and fines were exacted for tardi- 
ness; one hour was allowed for dinner, and at this time the 
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women were given the use of a hall and piano in the build- 
- ing. A hot lunch was sent in from the New England 
Kitchen for those whi desired it, at a cost of about eight 
cents each. Cheap as this was, most of the workers pre- 
ferred to save by bringing their own lunch of bread and 
| butter, with perhaps some cold tea. The forewomen did 
much teaching, and in the room of the least skilled workers 
a second teacher was also constantly employed. This element 
he of training helped to raise the standard of the work. Many 
improved, and some (among them married women with 
children) thanked the managers afterward for the opportu- 
nity of learning to sew. While there were idle, careless and 
incompetent workers, and while the standard suffered some- 
what from the criterion of employment being need and not 
- good work, still the spirit of the work-rooms was, on the 
whole, one of industry and ambition. Women were heard 
to boast that the articles from these work-rooms were better 
_ finished than in shops for ready-made goods, and showed 
_ their own work in proof of the fact. A rough estimate was 
-- made of the competence of each woman in the work. This 
is scarcely a fair gauge of general competence, as the work 
a was confined to sewing, in which many women well trained 
«jn some other direction might not be proficient. The fact 
-_ was shown, however, that 72 of our women were utterly in- 
- competent seamstresses, that 127 did work of medium grade, 
while 125 did excellent work. 
f Of women belonging to the sewing trades the proportion 
of skilled and unskilled workers is shown in the following 


table: 

i Competent. Medium. Poor. 
Dressmakers and seamstresses . . 46 20 9 


Or 77 competent, against 73 medium or poor. 


On May 5 the rooms were closed, few applicants having 
[388] 
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been received during the previous month, and the number i’ 
of workers having been gradually reduced by discharge. 
The following table shows the conditions under which 
workers left the work-rooms: 
Obtained regularemployment ............. 
Of these 40 were known to be poorly placed, and 28 to 
have entered domestic service. 
Referred to other work-relief rooms .......... 
Referred to domestic service. . ... eee 
Found not to need the work. .........0246- 
Provided with other aid 
Placed in care of Associated Charities ......... 
Referred to other charities. . . . 2... 
Discharged for intemperance. ...... 
Needing only temporary aid. ... 


Twenty-five of the persons discharged were placed by us 
in positions. This number, however, scarcely shows the 
amount of employment found by us, as numbers of tempo- 
rary places, especially at seamstress work, are not recorded. 
We hoped that some of these might lead to permanent work, 
and in some cases this happened. When the work proved 
only temporary, the women were re-admitted. Certain 
employers recalled their work-women after a correspondence 
with us. (It was remarked that most employers seemed 
glad to provide for their work-people when they could, and 
anxious to speak well of them.) Ten were reported as 
placed by the Employment Bureau of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, but this number also is probably 
understated, as persons placed often sent us word merely of 
the fact, without telling through what means their positions 
had been secured. One hundred and thirty-seven of the 
workers, as far as known, placed themselves. Whenever a 
worker ceased to come in, a card was sent her asking to 
know the cause of her absence, and whether she had found 
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work. Volunteer assistants visited and helped persons 
requiring special relief. In all about 100 such visits were 
made, upon about thirty persons—the assistance given being 
of various sorts. 

Of the fifty-nine persons left unprovided for at the closing 
of the rooms, a large proportion belonged to the four follow- 
ing classes: 

1. Bread-winners—so tied by burdens at home that they could not 
seek employment elsewhere (as, ¢. g., in domestic service). 

2. Housewives (not the usual bread-winners), whose husbands were 
still out of work. 

3. Tailoresses, incompetent in general work, trained only in one 
branch of their work and knowing no other way to make a living. 

4. The sickly and incompetent. 

So much is said about the constant demand for household 
servants that it has seemed worth while to roughly analyze 
the list of our workers, and if possible show the reasons why 
not more than twenty-eight out of 324 were placed in domes- 
tic service. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS IN RESPECT TO DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Kept at home by dependents. ........++eee- 104 
Skilled workers in other trades. . .......2220... 24 
Jews (who could serve only with Jews). .......... 12 
Ignorant and slovenly. II 
Total unfit for domestic service... — 21 
Obtained other employment. 25 
Unwilling to enter service. . 18 
Total fit for domestic service. ......-+...-5 — 


It is quite true that there is among many workers a preju- 


dice, more or less unfounded, against domestic service, and 
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those women who refused suitable places were discharged 
from the work-rooms. In all other cases there were substan- 
tial reasons why the majority of our workers did not enter 
domestic service. 

The reluctance to enter service, even when the worker ot 
has no dependents to absolutely prevent her, may be traced 
to some of the following reasons: 

1. Family affection; the worker is unwilling to leave her 
home and relatives. Allied to this is her attachment to her 
church. * 
2. The fact that domestic service is never done; mechanics a 
shop-workers, etc., have a definite number—usually not 
more than ten—of working hours, after which they are free, 
but in most families a domestic is expected to be on duty 
from twelve to fourteen or even sixteen hours daily. True, 
she may not be at work all this time, but her time is at her 
mistress’ disposal. 

3. Closely allied to this is the lack of liberty. A shop 

girl or seamstress has her evenings and all Sunday to herself. 
A domestic has but one afternoon a week with, perhaps some 
part of Sunday. It must not be supposed that the girls 
necessarily wish free time for idleness or demoralizing pur- 
suits; they merely share the desire we all feel to do our work 
in a definite time and then be free. 

4. The need for some social life: most families keep but 
one servant; she does not and cannot share the family life. | 
She has but the one afternoon in which to make acquaint- @ 
ances, and she is necessarily lonely; more especially when 
her employer lives in the country. This is felt the more 
because girls of the class from which domestics usually come 
have few resources within themselves. The sociability of 
shop work, moreover, is in marked contrast to domestic 
work, 

5. Class feeling: rightly or wrongly a certain stigma 
attaches to domestic service, and a girl who becomes a “‘ ser- 
vant’’ loses caste among her former associates. 
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6. Lack of training: many who would be willing to enter 
service have had no training whatever, and know that to 
undertake it in their present state of ignorance is to invite 
constant fault-finding and ‘‘ nagging ’’ from their mistress, 

Such are some of the reasons which keep working women 
away from household service. There are cases in which 
women, well-fitted to do so, refuse to go into service, pre. 
ferring to be supported in whole or in part by charity, and 
these deserve neither sympathy nor aid, but they are the ex. 
ceptions. It must be noted that the objections to domestic 
service are not in themselves ignoble; but in harmony with 
the democratic tendency of the age. Notwithstanding the 
fact that wages are higher in domestic service and that posi- 
tions are plentiful, women choose the more crowded and more 
poorly paid occupations. This indicates that in the minds 
of the workers the objections are rather serious. The pro- 
blem of how to remove them is a perplexing one. The 
adoption of the following measures would help in the solu- 
tion: 

1. Establishment of training schools, through which 
domestic service should be raised to the rank of a skilled 
occupation. 

2. Establishment of definite and moderate working hours 
for servants, outside of which their time should be their own, 
overtime being paid for. 

3. More opportunity for social intercourse, not confined 
to their own sex. 


GENERALIZATION. 


Whatever success may have attended our venture is due 
to having picked workers and not many of them; to the 
friendly personal relations between workers and managers 
who often knew intimately the condition of the workers; to 
the element of training in the work, a high standard being 
preserved by conscientious forewomen, and to the plan of 
assuming a definite responsibility for a limited number of 
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the unemployed. ‘The persistent effort to place the women 
in regular employment has maintained the temporary and 
supplementary character of the work. Three hundred and 
twenty-four women were enabled to earn a sum averaging 
three weeks’ wages during the six weeks of severest stress last 
winter. During this time these women were saved from the 
demoralizing results of complete idleness and from that degra- 
dation of character which comes from receiving aid without 
giving a return; while self-respect, and, to some extent, 
physical strength were preserved until they could return to 
ordinary work. In some cases this work alone saved them 
from utter discouragement. Workers were not attracted to 
these rooms from outside the city, but the work was given 
to citizens of Boston who, by rough calculation, had an 
average residence of eighteen years. The persons helped 
were, moreover, largely those who had never received chari- 
table aid to any extent. The work was paid for in money, 
which has gone back into the natural currents of trade. 
When our work-rooms were closed fifty-nine women were 
turned adrift with no prospect of immediate employment, 
but many of these could not take regular positions. Some 
who were housewives still needed temporary aid in their 
homes till their husbands could find work; others, incom- 
petent or disabled, required permanent relief. We could 
congratulate ourselves that 172 former workers had found 
regular employment, and altogether 199 were known to be 
past their worst need. 

Furthermore the articles produced had been well made 
and had found their way into serviceable channels. So far 
as we can see the larger share of the product of our shop 
has not come into competition with the output of business 
enterprises. 

We hope, moreover, that the lessons learned in our experi- 
ence may have a certain value to those contemplating such 
undertakings for the future. The following cautions are 
suggested: 
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1. The method of advertisement of relief work is a per. 
plexing question. On the one hand the plan of application 
at the rooms has the disadvantage of raising hopes which 
often cannot be satisfied, and of attracting unsuitable appli. 
cants; while on the other hand, by the plan of giving out 
admission tickets to churches, charitable societies, trades 
unions and other agencies the independent trade workers are 
often not reached. When the first method was used our 
experience showed that superior women applied for work. 

2. Investigation of applicants should be organized at the 
beginning of the work, as few questions as possible should 
be asked, and from the first the workers should be admitted 
only after previous investigation, including comparison with 
the Associated Charities records. 

3. Relief, other than work, if necessary at all, should be 
supplied from some other source than the work-room, since 
the giving of such relief tends to turn the room, in the 
minds of the workers, from a place for obtaining honest work 
to a relief agency. Extra work for some especial need may, 
however, be given. 

4. Competition with regular business is a serious danger, 
but by taking pains this can be avoided with reasonable com- 
pleteness as long as the work of the world is not all done, as 
long as there remain consumers who have no money to buy 
goods through the regular channels. 

5. The employment of housewives rather than the usual 
bread-winners is a mistake. It takes the women from their 
proper work of caring for their families and leaves the hus- 
band or other bread-winner in idleness. It may be neces- 
sary to help the women when the men can obtain no work, 
but when work-relief is organized the men rather than their 
wives should be employed. 

6. As for the incompetent they should be weeded out of 
the work-room as soon as possible, and sent (by some wisely 
exercised compulsion, if need be), to a place where they can 
be trained to do some useful work. Those whom it is 
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impossible to train in this way should be provided with 
some work, but certainly not in the same work-room with 
those who are unemployed on account of industrial depres- 
sion, since their needs are of a different nature. A work- 
room freed from the presence of the incompetent would be 
relieved of some of its most serious dangers. 

7. The danger of depressing wages by work-relief is very 
great. An employer knowing that his work-people are 
willing to work where they can earn only $2.25 per week | 
thinks they should submit to any terms he may make. 
Numbers of our women went from our rooms to poor places, 
¢. g., tailoresses returned to us in despair from shops where 
they earned by piece-work $.70, $1.75 and $2.30 for a 
week’s hard work. ‘The same thing holds true in regard 
to domestic service. Not infrequently last winter applica- 
tions were received from employers who expected to secure 
trained servants for their board and lodging. There is 
the same danger, too, in any investigation of applicants 
through the former employer, as the depressed condition of 
his workers is thus made known to him. It was noticed 
that the work-people themselves dreaded this and were chary 
of letting their employers know their present condition. 
On the other hand, such investigation sometimes moved 
employers to call back their workers from motives of pity 
or justice. Whatever is done in this line should certainly 
be very carefully managed. Employment bureaus should 
not be started in connection with work-relief rooms, though 
they might with advantage be maintained in close com- 
munication with them. ‘They should not be for the unem- 
ployed alone, and they should be confined to those workers 
who are competent in some direction. 

8. The workers should feel that the work given them is 
useful and real employment. 

g. There is danger when work-relief is started that the 
community may consider it adequate and throw off all per- 
sonal responsibility. The impossibilities that relief work 
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should give employment to all should be emphasized. ]t 
must be admitted that no organization can meet the need, 
that every private individual must do what he can in help- 
ing, especially in using his money to give extra employment, 

It is often argued that work-relief attracts people from 
regular lines of employment. If the incompetent are ex. 
cluded, this danger may be largely avoided. Indeed there 
should be little fear of skilled workers being attracted by a 
low wage at half time. $2.25 per week is far below a living 
wage. 

The above consists, in the main, of reports prepared by 
Miss Helen Cheever and Miss Laurette Cate, who, with 
myself, had practical charge of the work. The managers 
agree in the opinion, confirmed by their experience in these 
work-rooms, that whenever aid must be given to able-bodied 
persons it should be in payment for work done under con- 
ditions conducive to self-respect. 

It is, however, not inconsistent with this opinion to hold 
that such rooms as we have described are but the slightest 
palliative for unemployment. In the first place they are 
inadequate. In the second place they are wasteful of money 
and labor. 

It is hoped that a condition of affairs such as we passed 
through last winter may not return, but should such con- 
ditions tend, under the present system, to become chronic, 
then relief work is about as adequate as a shelter of boughs 
against the equinoctial storm. 

Granting that relief work is economically unsound, that 
we “put in a dollar and take out thirty cents,’’ that if 
carried on incautiously it may involve other classes in distress 
through competition, that there is danger of attracting the 
shiftless and of taking away some incentive for individual 
exertion, that in fact some may “‘ dare’’ be lazier because of 
relief work, still the fact remains that there are honest and 
industrious men and women in the community who cannot 
get work, who have nothing to live on but the current 
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proceeds of their work, and who cannot be helped through 
any charitable methods unless it be by work-relief. There 
are many who prefer work but will, under stress of need, 
take direct charity and then be forced into the pauper class. 
If we condemn work-relief, what then is the alternative ? 
Surely not starvation, surely not aid without work, but some 
more radical treatment of the evil. What this may be let 
the sociological expert point out to us. Meantime is there 
any temporary palliative which will do less harm than work- 
relief ? 
HELENA S. DUDLEY. 


Denison House, Boston. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 


In ‘‘ The Theory of Sociology,’’ * I contended that ‘‘ political econ. 
omy,’’ viewed as a science of commercial relations or market values, 
and ‘‘ pure economics,’’ conceived as a science of subjective utility, 
cost and value, are social sciences, and that neither can stand, in a 
classification of the sciences, logically antecedent to theoretical soci- 
ology. Both of them, I claimed, presuppose sociology, because, as I 
undertook to show, subjective utility has been created by social condi- 
tions and was not antecedent to them. 

I did not expect that these conclusions would pass unchallenged. 
Had they done so I should have been disappointed. In so difficult a 
matter as this truth can be found only through patient scrutiny. I am 
therefore greatly indebted to Professor Patten for his kindly, but posi- 
tive and thoughtful criticism, which was published in the ANNALS of 
September. Apparently our differences are many and irreconcilable, 
In reality most of them will disappear, I think, upon careful examina- 
tion. 

In his able paper on ‘‘ The Failure of Biologic Sociology,’’ ¢ Dr. 
Patten ‘‘ tried to show that the place of economics in the hierarchy of 
the sciences is before that of sociology.’’ In his communication on 
“‘The Beginnings of Utility,’ { he reaffirms that judgment, and con- 
tends that utility, and even a theory of utility, are antecedent to social 
relations. Two questions are thus distinctly presented: Is the science 
- of economics logically precedent to sociology? To what extent is 

utility antecedent to social relations? 

So far as the discussion between Dr. Patten and myself is concerned, 
the answer to the first question is plain. It is somewhat surprising, 
after reading Dr. Patten’s broad claim for economics, to find that his 

_ whole dissent from my opinion reduces to a difference in our respec- 


UTILITY, ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


” 


tive uses of a single word. He would promptly admit that political 
economy in the classical English sense of the term—the political econ- 
omy of market values as elaborated by Smith, Ricardo and Mill, isa 
branch of social science and presupposes sociology. Furthermore, he 
says that subjective cost ‘‘ has social antecedents.’’ This is an admis- 
sion that if pure economics be conceived as a study of subjective 

* Supplement to the ANNALS, July, 1894 7 « a 

4 + ANNALS, May, 1894. 7 
1 ANNALS, September, 1894. 
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utilities, costs and values, in their inter-relations, pure economics, too, 
is a social science, which presupposes sociology. Apart from the quest- 
ion of the origin of utility, this is all that I have claimed, namely, that 
classical political economy as an account of market values, and pure 
economics as a study of the mutual relations of subjective utilities, 
costs and values, are built upon sociological data, and presuppose 
theoretical sociology. Evidently, therefore, when Dr. Patten, after 
admitting all this, still contends that the place of economics in the 
hierarchy of the sciences is before that of sociology, he has some 
other economics in mind, and is using the word in an unusual way. 

Fortunately his meaning is not in doubt if one reads him carefully. 
It is because he thinks that ‘‘ theories of utility and goods ’’ are “ neces- 
sary pre-suppositions in any study of social relations’’ that he puts 
economics before sociology. The context shows that it is not the 
mathematical theories of final and total utility in their present form 
that Dr. Patten has here in mind, though his language would seem to 
include them. It is rather an expanded theory, in which the phe- 
nomena of initial utility can have full recognition. In fact, it is a 
theory of initial utility as conditioned by various kinds of free goods 
unequally distributed in the environment, that he is particularly think- 
ing of as being scientifically antecedent to explanations of society. In 
other words, if I understand Dr. Patten rightly, he holds that the rela- 
tion of the environment to utility, and especially to initial utility (the 
environment being conceived of as an irregular differentiation and 
distribution of free goods in space), presents a sufficient number of 
correlated problems to constitute a distinct science. From the paper 
on ‘The Failure of Biologic Sociology,’’ I infer that he would put 
this science not only before sociology, but before psychology and even 
before biology as well. 

This is an interesting thought, and I wish that Dr. Patten had done 
himself justice by stating it more explicitly, and atlength. The sug- 
gested science, if constructed at all, would necessarily be the abstract 
and highly general science of the relations of physical, mental and 
social life, to the physical environment. It would be related to 
biology, psychology and sociology, just as, according to my concep- 
tion, sociology is related to political economy (the science of market 
values), to jurisprudence, and to politics. If Dr. Patten constructs 
such a science he will compass one of the greatest scientific achieve- 
ments of this or of anyage. If, in addition, he persuades the scientific 
world to call this science by the general name economics, and to 
designate all more special economic studies by the older term, political 
economy, that too will be a noteworthy accomplishment. But he 
ought to put aside all excess of modesty and say explicitly that nobody 
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but himself ever before so conceived of economics, and admit frankly 
that the economics which other students have thought about, and 
which comes to mind when they see or hear the word, is a social 
science, grounded in sociology. 
— Let us now examine the second question: To what extent is utility 
antecedent to social relations ? 

It is evident that discussion has brought us to the point where we 
must decide whether we will use the word utility to mean a relation 
between some external thing or fact, on the one hand, and any 
advantageous change product within an organism, on the other hand, 
or whether we will restrict its meaning to a relation between an 
external thing or fact and an advantageous internal change of which 
the organism is at the moment conscious. This necessity confronts us 
whether we are talking about initial, final or total utility. To take 
an illustration: if a ‘‘dose’’ of guano be applied to a hill of Indiana 
corn the plants will undergo an initial change, favorable in the sense 
of normal growth. Successive doses will effect further advantageous 
changes, but in lessening degree, until further doses would be wasteful 
or injurious. There is here no consciousness, no scale of pleasure, 
and, of course, no subjective utility. Yet the relations of the changes 
described, to the environment, to the supply of ‘‘ goods,’’ to various 
kinds of ‘‘ goods,’’ and so on, are evidently governed by laws like 
those that govern the phenomena of subjective utility. Shall we then 
not call the relation between ‘‘ goods’’ and such organic changes by 
the word utility? I can see no good reason why we should not do so, 
provided we use a distinguishing adjective. ‘‘ Physiological”’ would, 
perhaps, be as accurate as any. By physiological utility we would 
then mean a relation subsisting between an external thing or fact and 
a favorable organic change. By subjective utility we would mean a 
similar relation of which the organism is pleasurably conscious.* 

Of physiological utility so understood we can certainly have a 
theory, because all its phenomena admit of formulation in scientific 
law. No less certainly will the theory, when elaborated, be logically 
antecedent to the sciences of psychology and sociology. It will afford 
data by means of which these sciences can be made truly deductive in 
form. 

I admit, then, that a theory of goods and of physiological utility is 
precedent to sociology. When in ‘‘ The Theory of Sociology”? I dis- 
cussed the relation of utility to social relations, I was talking about 
subjective utility only. Moreover, when I said that ‘it can be shown 
that, apart from association there could never have been any such 


* Dr. Patten, I suppose, would not favor the use of the word utility in any but the 
subjective sense. 
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thing as subjective utility,’’ I was talking about the subjective utility 
of recent and familiar economic discussion—namely, a consciousness 
of utility as varying in degree from ‘‘initial’’ to ‘‘marginal.’’ A 
dawning consciousness of mere initial utility—that is, a recognition 
of the satisfaction afforded by a first-consumed portion of food, unac- 
companied by any recognition of the lesser utility of succeeding 
portions, —must undoubtedly be assumed to be casually antecedent 
to social phenomena. But nothing that Dr. Patten has written, in 
his criticism or elsewhere, seems to me to invalidate the proposition 
that all subjective utility which is more than mere initial satisfaction, 
isa product of social evolution. 

I ask the reader to remember that I took pains to argue that subjec- 
tive utility is more than mere pleasurable feeling of any volume or 
degree, however small. To constitute subjective utility, I held, 
pleasure must be (1) voluminous enough to admit of appreciable dis- 
tinctions of more and less, (2) it must be recognized as caused or 
produced by an external condition or thing. Having so defined my 
terms, I endeavored to prove that, (@) apart from suggestion, imita- 
tion and concourse, pleasurable feeling could not become quantita- 
tively sufficient to admit of appreciable distinctions of more or less, 
and that, (4) apart from social relations, intellectual development 
must be inadequate for the perception of such distinctions. 

In criticism Dr. Patten says that ‘‘this line of reasoning overlooks 
the fact that the failure to recognize degrees of utility may be due to 
the intensity of the pleasure, as well as to its lack of clearness and 
volume.’’ I confess that it had not occurred to me, and that I do not 
now see that the fact said to be overlooked has any bearing on the 
question. Granting that intensity of feeling may destroy perception, 
Ishould suppose that, before feeling becomes too voluminous for 
appreciable distinctions of more or less, it must become at least 
voluminous enough. 

My conclusions are inductions from observed facts. All animal life 
of which we have any knowledge, from protozoa to man, is in fre- 
quent contact with other animal life, of its own and of different 
species. Most of it exists in swarms, flocks or bands. Creatures of 
the most rudimentary consciousness are influenced in all their activi- 
ties by contact with each other. The activity of each is suggestive and 
stimulating to others. Each imitates others. This is true of insects, 
of fishes, of birds, of mammals. Elaborate studies of mental evolu- 
tion in animals, of the mental development of the human infant, and 
of the phenomena of hypnotism, all lead to the conclusion that sug- 
gestion and imitation are among the most important phenomena of 
dawning consciousness. In the struggle for food every individual of 
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every species is in large measure dependent on the discoveries made 
by fellow-creatures and on the instinctive tendency to imitate the 
successful. It is therefore certain that animal life could not have 
survived through its evolutional infancy if individual isolation rather 
than association had been the rule. There certainly was a time when 
consciousness, as manifested in the animal life of this planet, was too 
rudimentary to, distinguish degrees of utility. There certainly came 
a time when such distinctions began to be made. To overthrow my 
conclusions, then, the objector must establish the amazing assumption 
that during thousands, perhaps millions, of generations, animal organ- 
isms owed nothing to association. 

Without appealing to observation, Dr. Patten puts forward an 
ingenious @ priori theory. He assumes a stage in animal evolution 
in which there is no conscious distinction of successive degrees of 
utility ; to this extent he agrees with me. But in that pre-social stage, 
he thinks, there is an intense consciousness of initial utility. Initial 
utility being so great, the creature experiencing it is necessarily anti- 
social, Dr. Patten supposes, because, although a hungry beast may 
have captured many times as much prey as he can eat, and could 
therefore share it with other beasts in a social way, he will yet attach 
the same value to the final increment that he attaches to the first, 
Only when he learns to distinguish degrees of utility will he tolerate 
the presence of a fellow-prowler, and so enter into social relations. 

This is not only ingenious; it is plausible. At first glance it looks 
reasonable ; but it will not bear examination. It offers no answer to 
the previous question: How could an isolated individual organism 
survive, and multiply its experiences, until a relatively high degree 
of consciousness was evolved? Worse yet, it offers no way out of a 
difficulty that Dr. Patten has raised for himself, namely, how does an 
isolated individual, that is too intensely conscious of initial utility to 
perceive any lesser degrees, presently become aware of marginal 
utility, and conclude to be sociable? Worst of all, it ignores the 
obvious, familiar and true explanation of the difficulty just named. 
The ‘‘ being who has intense feelings ’’ will not often be permitted to 
exploit his theory of initial utility to its marginal possibilities. 
Fellow-beings with similar tastes and feelings have a way of dropping 
in before the mental evolution of their host is completed, and of 
settling the question of toleration according to ‘ai 

“The good old way, the simple plan.” f 


It is through repeated experiences with unbidden guests that animals, 
and men too, acquire a good deal of their knowledge of degrees of 
utility, very much as the fox in the fable discovered the marginal 
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utility of unattainable grapes. Another part of it, however, is 
acquired in a very different, but not less social, way, through the 
necessity of providing for brooding or nursing mothers and for the 
young. 

But while it is impossible to believe that apart from association there 
could ever have been a conscious recognition of degrees of utility, 
and, therefore, impossible to believe that subjective utility as the term 
has been used and understood hitherto in economic discussion is ante- 
cedent to social relations, Dr. Patten is quite right in maintaining 
that some consciousness of initial utility is antecedent to social phe- 
nomena, both logically and evolutionally. If by the terms suggestion, 
imitation and association, we mean psychical, rather than merely 
physiological phenomena, we must, of course, admit that creatures 
capable of distinguishing each other, are capable of distinguishing 
food objects, and, therefore, of recognizing initial utilities. Conse- 
quently, if we are to extend the meaning of the term subjective 
utility to cover the phenomenon of a consciousness of initial utility 
unaccompanied by any recognition of degrees of utility—and I see no 
objection to doing so—I must modify my statement that ‘‘ apart from 
association there could never have been any such thing as subjective 
utility.” I must say, instead, that apart from association there could 
never have been any subjective utility beyond a dawning conscious- 
ness of initial satisfactions. 

As thus conceived, the theory of utility runs like a connecting thread 
through biology, psychology and sociology. In biology, we have the 
theory of physiological utility. In psychology, it becomes the theory 
of initial subjective utility. In sociology, it becomes the theory of 
subjective utility in quantitative degrees. Finally, when we encounter 
in human society the phenomena of conscious calculation and produc- 
tion of utilities, we have the material for a special social science, 
namely, political economy, the science of the social phenomena of a 
conscious calculation and production of utilities. 

If, now, Dr. Patten can make abstraction of all the laws of utility, 
biological, psychological and sociological, and can put them together 
in a larger synthesis than has been attempted hitherto, he will create 
a general philosophy of the sciences of life—a formulation of the 
general principles from which their particular laws may be deduced. 
If such a philosophy can appropriate and thenceforth hold the name 
of ‘‘economics,’’ well and good. But it cannot be regarded asin any 
sense a “‘social’’ science. Dr. Patten cannot claim, as I think he has 
been disposed to do, that such an economics, rather than sociology, is 
the fundamental science of society. The economics of his concep- 
tion is neither sociology, psychology, nor biology, but a logic which 
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88 _ OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
is theoretically distinct from and preliminary tothem all. The funda- 
mental social science is sociology. 

As the reader will have discovered, my own notions of utility and its 
relations to social phenomena have been made more definite by Dr, 
Patten’s criticism. I am grateful to him for it. 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs. 
Columbia College. 


THE ORGANIC CONCEPT OF SOCIETY. 


In a recent book * Professor Small discusses and defends the organic 
concept of society and quotes certain passages from a paper t of mine 
to show how this concept has been misunderstood. I, in turn, might 
properly complain that my meaning has been misconstrued. There 
is, however, nothing to be gained in joining an issue on so technical 
a point. If Professor Small’s book had appeared in advance of my 
paper, I would have gladly referred to it for a statement of the doc- 
trines to which I take exception. His book strengthens rather than 
weakens my opposition to the use of biologic analogies in the discussion 
of social questions. A clear and definite statement of a false position 
often exposes its weakness. 

The organic concept of society finds its chief strength and sup- 
port in the phenomena of co-operation. On every side we see some 
form of division of labor; families unite for common ends, industries 
are co-ordinated on a large scale, villages, cities and even nations become 
organized parts of a larger whole, and in this way is built up the vast 
complexus that is commonly called the industrial organism. Accept- 
ing this industrial organism as a fact, it is necessary to inquire into its 
cause. Is it a part of the nature of things, the outcome of purely 
social forces or is it due to the objective conditions which surround 
society? Evidently the latter. Certain peculiarities of soil and 
climate give certain localities the advantage in particular forms of 
production, certain deposits of iron, ¢oal and other minerals give an 
advantage to other localities in these industries and certain other 
peculiarities of matter and of the crust of the earth give a great advan- 
tage to serial production—to round-about methods—as opposed to 
direct production. 

The complex economic world is the outcome of the influence of 
these objective conditions upon the choices of individuals under these 
conditions. Each individual becomes a part of the economic mechan- 
ism in order to increase his sum of utilities and to decrease his costs. 

* “An Introduction to the Study of Society,’’ by A. W. Small and G. E. Vincent. 
New York : 1894. 

+ The Place of University Extension,” University Extenston, February, 1894. 
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THE ORGANIC CONCEPT OF SOCIETY. © 


From no point of view is society more truly “organic’’ than in its 
economic aspect. If then the organic concept is serviceable at all in 
social science it should be so to the economist, whose duty it is to 
explain the phenomena of co-operation. Economists, however, reject 
the organic concept of society and prefer to deduce their economic 
laws from the theory of utility and the facts of the objective world. 
The individual, even though a unit in a complex mechanism, is still 
merely an individual having his choices determined by utilitarian mo- 
tives and by objective conditions. Differences in men, whether mental 
or physical, are due to the effects of these objective conditions, to which 
men must adjust themselves in the several local environments. Isolated 
men or groups have their choices limited by the opportunities of the 
local environment. ‘The characters and habits of individuals hemmed 
in by a narrow environment become so differentiated from those of 
other persons adjusted to other local conditions, that distinct nations 
or races are formed in each section of the world. Even when large 
economic aggregates are formed by the massing of people in particu- 
lar localities the same objective conditions continue the differentiating 
process. The various types of men attracted to the locality by its fav- 
orable conditions find a place for themselves, and additional types of 
men are evolved through the pressure created by the struggle for 
existence. During the first stages of a civilization, while choices are 
determined solely by objective conditions and strictly utilitarian 
motives, this process of differentiation continues, and the economic 
aggregate assumes more and more the character of an organism. If 
an economic aggregate were the highest possible type of a society and 
a conscious utilitarianism were the only standard for action, there 
would be some justification for a biologic concept of society. No 
progress would be possible except through a greater differentiation of 
individuals and a closer interdependence of the parts. Each indi- 
vidual would lose his mobility and would tend to become a mere cell 
in a particular part of the social organism. 

These economic forces, however, are not the true social forces. The 
latter counteract the effects of the economic forces and make men 
equal, mobile and similar in mental and physical characteristics. 
They take men out from under the domination of local, objective con- 
ditions and create a common subjective environment which prevents 
the differentiation of individuals and the growth of the organic ten- 
dency in society. Laws, customs, habits, democratic feelings, ethical 
ideals and the other phenomena which constitute the subjective environ- 
ment tend to eradicate those mental and physical peculiarities due to 
local, objective conditions, and to biend the different races of men into 
@common type. The forces of the objective environment create 
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immobility, inequality and subordination among individuals. Those 
of the subjective environment create mobility, equality and freedom, 

The organic concept of society has its origin in an undue emphasis of 
the economic elements of social progress. The phenomena of a grow- 
ing economic aggregate are studied while the true social forces which 
transform economic aggregates into real societies are neglected. Such 
studies always give a wrong concept of social progress and lead 
usually to a bad system of economics as well. 

No better example of the evil results springing from the use of this 
method can be found than in the work upon which I am commenting, 
The whole of the second book is given up to a description of the 
growth of a Western city from its first settlement until the present 
time. It is implied that this description illustrates all the various 
phases of social structure and activity. In reality, however, it gives 
nothing but a picture of the growth of an economic aggregate. It is 
the economic and not the social structure that is analyzed. The infiu- 
ence of the division of labor on a growing population and the stratifi- 
cation of society which results from the movement of various types of 
men into a new region receive due emphasis. If, however, we compare 
the social ideas of the first settlers* or of the rural group with those 
of the citizens of the city it will be seen that there has been in this 
respect a loss rather than a gain. The area of common action and 
impulse has been lessened and strictly utilitarian motives have dis- 
placed the higher ideals which brought the first settlers into the locality 
and bound them together. The city cannot be aroused to united 
action so easily as the rural community. Economic motives and 
organic tendencies have gained prominence at the expense of social 
progress. Rapid economic integration has caused social disintegra- 
tion. 

A false concept of social growth is given by such a picture and false 
ideals are inculcated which do immeasurable harm. Under the pretext 
of describing social growth and structure, a picture of a growing eco- 
nomic aggregate is presented under conditions where the truly social 
bonds are being weakened by the dominant economic forces. The 
errors of socialism are mainly due to picturing such economic aggre- 
gates as though they were true societies and representing them as exem- 
plifications of the normal tendencies of social progress. Socialists would 
have us believe that these organic tendencies are the necessary outcome 
of social progress and that we should give up what little freedom 
and mobility remain to us in our present economic aggregates and 
become like a real organism with diverse functions and immobile cells. 

The emphasis of organic analogies tends to strengthen such ideals, 


* Pp. 101-104. 
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THE ORGANIC CONCEPT OF SOCIETY +e 


and to cause us to lose sight of the true social forces. ‘If the develop- 
ment of the region had been through the natural growth of population 
instead of through immigration, the growth of social forces could 
have been observed. New customs, laws, rights, duties and ideals 
would develop to prevent the stratification of society. The differ- 
ences between individuals would be lessened, and their mobility and 
freedom would be increased. If these social forces had complete 
sway the organic cell would disappear, and the individual would be 
freed from the domination of the local peculiarities of the objective 
environment. 

Professor Small thinks that, in using the term ‘‘ race knowledge,”’ 
I unconsciously adopt the organic concept of society. This, however, 
overlooks the distinction I am trying to make. Race knowledge lies 
entirely in the individual, and is a social force only because each 
individual projects it and makes it a part of his environment. A sub- 
jective environment is thus created which supplements the objective 
environment. 

A teamster, seeing a stone in the road, turns out for it ; shortly after 
he meets a wagon, and also turns out for it. Is not the motive the 
same in both cases, and are not also both choices purely personal ? \ 
In the one case he has a knowledge of stones, in the other a knowl- 
edge of certain social regulations, but in both cases the knowledge 
plus certain utilitarian considerations determines his action. The 
choice in the one case is as purely individual as in the other. 

If we ask why he projects this social regulation, and acts on it as 
though it were a natural law, we have to consider past conditions and 
not present realities. Social laws are of slow growth, and due to the 
psychical changes in individuals. However, to an individual under 
given conditions, these social laws are as real and objective as are 
natural laws. Present forces are either in individuals or in the 
environment, and they alone have any influence on the choices of 
individuals. Society is the result and not the cause of the action 
of individuals. Society 7s when its members project the same subjec- 
tive environment, and thus are led to make the same choices. Its 
force increases or decreases according as the subjective environment 
grows or diminishes. It stands between individuals and nature, and _ 
measures their power over nature. 

The fundamental distinction here is the difference between an 
organism and its environment. The one implies the other. Every 
one admits that the individual is an organism, and that there is an 
objective environment to which it must adjust itself. I think all will 
agree that the individual and the objective world are not the sole 
factors in social progress. The habits, customs, rights and duties 
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92 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
which bind individuals into a society imply another element which 
must be analyzed into a super-organism or into an additional environ. | PS) 
ment. On the one hand, we can conceive of a social will lying back ae 
of the individual wills through which the actions of individuals are as 
\ co-ordinated and combined into a general volition. These social _ 
choices plus the choices of individuals blend into one organism, which a 
stands opposed to the objective environment of society. On the other a9 
hand, we can conceive of individuals as the sole organisms, and that om 
the objective environment is supplemented by a new environment PS) 
through the habitual actions of these individuals. Each individual on 
creates his own subjective environment to supplement the objective " 
environment with which he is in contact. Whenever the objective 
conditions and the pressure of utilitarian motives are the same for a o 
group of individuals, they project the same subjective environment, - 
and thus form a society. ae 
The advantage of the latter concept consists in its simplicity. It we 
does not call for any powers, functions or activities beyond those found and 
in individuals or in the objective world. The subjective environment re 
is merely the outcome of familiar forces in a new form. Even in the yas 
objective world the secondary qualities are projected and visualized pes 
by the individual. Color, for example, adheres not in the object, but “ee 
is placed there by the observer. The same faculty is utilized by the ae 
individual to objectify his habitual choices. He thinks of them as - 
adhering in the object although created by himself. aes 
The thought of a super-psychology is largely due to the wrong Ph 
notion of psychoiogy we have inherited from the English empirical | a 


philosophers. They held it as a goal of progress, if not as a present 
reality, that all motives should be strictly utilitarian—a conscious U; 
measuring of pleasures and pains. Habits, customs, natural rights 
and ideals were to them remnants of primitive times and should hae 
no influence on the choices of rational beings. Their psychology 


; } overlooked all elements but those of a conscious calculating utilitari- 

; a anism. They assumed that the individual freed from social tyranny Jul 

' was incapable of other motives and feelings than those which their pa 

\ philosophy recognized, In this way individual psychology came to be wall 
used to designate the type of psychology these philosophers had in but 

mind. It might better have been called utilitarian psychology in dete 

contrast to race or socidl psychology. The one type shows the influ- D 


ence of an internal principle—utility—on the development of the 
psychical instincts, the other shows the influence of external condi- 
tions on the same development. All psychology, however, is indi- 
vidual and rests on the same ultimate principles, no matter whether the 
social or utilitarian elements are dominant. 
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RENT AND PROFITS. 

The biologic sociologists have accepted this utilitarian concept of 
psychology as being the true psychology of individuals and try to 
create a super-psychology out of the social elements neglected by the 
utilitarian philosophers. They confuse the concrete individual of 
society with notions which these philosophers had of this individual 
and therefore assume that all psychical elements not recognized by 
these philosophers belong to a super-organism back of the individual 
to which all social forces are due. This false step makes a super- 
psychology a necessity and compels its advocates to use many artificial 
and forced analogies in order to convince the reader that social 
phenomena differ radically from those of individual activity. 

The errors of the biologic sociologists are due to a wrong concept of 
the hierarchy of the sciences.* Making sociology follow directly after 
biology, they overlook the fact that at least three important bodies of 
knowledge lie back of sociology and separate it from biology, the 
theory of goods based on objective conditions ; the theory of utility, 
and the theory of social forces. The organic tendencies of society lie 
mainly in the first of these fields—the conditions of the objective en- 
vironment. If then the latter two theories are neglected, and the 
sociologist limits his studies to primitive societies, mere economic 
aggregates, where the conditions of the objective environment are 
dominant, he seems to prove the organic nature of society. As soon, 
however, as the theory of social forces is developed, and the impor- 
tance of the subjective environment recognized, the defects of the 
organic concept of society become apparent and a new concept must 
be created in which, especially for the higher forms of society, the 
first place must be given tothe forces creating the subjective environ- 


ment. S. N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


PROFESSOR J. B. CLARK’S USE OF THE TERMS ‘‘RENT’’ AND e a 


‘* PROFITS.” 

The paper on ‘‘Rent and Profit’? by Dr. C. W. Macfarlane in the 
July ANNALS is of much interest for the clearness with which the 
concepts of “marginal” and “‘ differential ’’ rent are distinguished, as 
well as for the attempt to crystallize the distinction in the suggestive, 
but hopelessly awkward terms, ‘‘ price-determining’’ and price- 
determined ’’ surplus. 

Dr. Macfarlane’s detailed criticisms are less satisfactory—the case 
against Professor J. B. Clark being signally inadequate. The plausible 
contradiction found in Professor Clark’s saying ‘‘of one and the same 
thing that it is the more useful type of /rue rent, and again, that it is 


* See ‘‘ Failure of Biologic Sociology,’’ ANNALS, May, 1894. 
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a sort of mock rent,’’* arises from mere neglect of context. Professor 
Clark’s very obvious meaning, in the one place, is that the differentia] 
gain resulting from the application to fertile soil of labor alone is q 
more useful type of true rent than when labor and capital conjoined 
are so applied ;t but that, on the other hand, this gain is a ‘‘ mock 
rent’’ in that the product imputable to the final increment of labor in 
agriculture is not physically determined, but is imposed from without, 
in accordance with the product imputed to marginal labor in the 
general industrial field. In other words, ‘‘in the strict sense of terms 
the rent of land is not a differential product,’’ because the base line 
or subtrahend of the differential is not independently located, but is 
adjusted to that prevailing in the wider field of industry. 

Similar exception may be taken to Dr. Macfarlane’s fundamental 
charge that Professor Clark is betrayed into including both “‘ differen. 
tial rent’? and “‘ pure profit’? under the general term ‘‘rent.’’ The 
contention would have force were Professor Clark’s position in fact, 
as Dr. Macfarlane has interpreted it, viz. : that in an unbalanced con- 
: dition of industry favorable to agriculture, ‘‘there will accrue to the 
employer of laborer, and ater to the owner of land, a surplus equal to 
the difference between the productivity of labor in this special branch 
of industry, and its productivity in that branch in which it is least pro- 
ductive, since the rate of wages is set by the latter.”3 The fallacy 
of Dr. Macfarlane’s criticism appears in the phrase italicized, “ and 
later to the owner of land.’’ It is of the very essence of Professor 
Clark’s thought that the temporary surplus due to dynamic changes 
in group industry constitutes the reward of the entrepreneur function, 
and that it reverts to the owner of land only when this agent is at the 
same time the employer of labor and capital, just as, under parallel 
conditions, wages and interest would be merged.|| With functions 
rigidly differentiated, pure profit passes from the entrepreneur only to 
be annihilated as a fund by dissipation among consumers. The very 
agency by which transference of profit to the owner of land might be 
effected—the competition of added entrepreneurs—causes an influx 
of labor and capital into agriculture, a consequent reduction of mar- 
ginal productivity in the favored group to that prevailing in the 
general field, and the disappearance of pure profit asa distinct fund. 
To arrive at the result stated by Dr. Macfarlane, we should have to 


* ANNALS, July, 1894, p. 98. y 

+ Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1891, p. 304. 

/drd., pp. 307-310. 

2 ANNALS, July, 1894, p. 99. 

| See in particular ‘* Profits under Modern Conditions” in Clark and Giddings’ 
** Modern Distributive Process.’’ Boston: 1888. ‘ 
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regard agriculture as an isolated industrial group, with a dynamic gain 
petrified into a permanent group advantage by the exclusion of all 
additional industrial factors, save bare-handed captains of industry. 
In another connection the present writer hopes to inquire whether 
the recognition of a marginal rent in distribution, distinct from an 
ordinary differential surplus, as urged by various writers, certain of 
whom Dr. Macfarlane has cited, is not erroneous in analysis, and, 
as applied to theories of production and distribution, misleading in 
practice. iam J. H. HOLLANDER. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


Central University.—Mr. Christopher Lester Avery, Jr., has been 


appointed Professor of History and Political Science at Central Uni. 
versity, Richmond, Ky. Mr. Avery was born at Groton, New London 
County, Conn., on September 4, 1873, and received his early education 
through private instruction, with the exception of two years which he 
spent at the Norwich Academy. In 1893 he graduated from the aca- 
demic department of Yale with the degree of A. B. Since leaving Yale 
he has been connected with the Central University holding the position 
of Assistant in History until his present appointment. 


Columbian University.—Dr. James Clarke Welling, President of the 
Columbian University of Washington, died of heart disease at his 
residence in Hartford, Conn., on September 4, 1894. He was born in 
Trenton, N. J., on July 14, 1825. He was educated at Princeton 
College, where he graduated in 1844. He then studied law, but 
renounced that profession in 1848 to become an Associate Principal of 
the New York Collegiate School. In 1850 he went to Washington as 
literary editor of the old National Intelligencer, of which in 1856 he 
became the chief manager. 

His editorship continued through the most of the Civil War. Adher- 
ing to the old-line Whig party, he supported the Bell and Everett 
ticket in 1860, but gave to the war for the Union his loyal support, 
advocating Lincoln’s proposition of emancipation with compensation 
to loyal owners, the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and its abolition throughout the Union by constitutional amendment; 
but he questioned the validity of the emancipation proclamation, and 
strenuously opposed the constitutionality of military commissions for 
the trial of citizens in loyal States. 

The discussion of these and similar questions in the National 
Intelligencer during this period often took the form of elaborate 
papers on questions of constitutional or international law. 

Dr. Welling withdrew from journalism in 1865 and spent the fol- 
lowing year traveling in Europe. He had been previously appointed 
a clerk of the United States Court of Claims, but resigned that office 
in 1867, when he was installed as President of St. John’s College, at 
Annapolis, Md. In 1879 he was appointed Professor of Belles Lettres 
in Princeton College, but resigned that post in the following year to 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


accept the Presidency of Columbian College, now known as Columbian 
University. Under his able and energetic administration that institu- 
tion was greatly enlarged, received a new charter from Congress, 
erected a building in the heart of Washington, and laid the founda- 
tion of a free endowment. 

At the same time he was connected with many literary, historical 
and scientific societies. He was President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art since 1877. In 1884 he was appointed a 
regent of the Smithsonian Institution, and soon afterward he was 
elected Chairman of its Executive Committee. He was an active 
member of the Philosophical and Anthropological Societies of Wash- 
ington. In 1884 he was chosen President of the former. He was 
President of the Copyright League of the District of Columbia. From 
1890 to 1894 he was a member of the Council of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. In 1868 he received the degree of 
LL.D. Despite his activity in so many directions, he found time to 
contribute frequently to periodicals. 


Cornell University.—Dr. W. F. Willcox* has been advanced from 
the position of Assistant Professor to that of Associate Professor of 
Social Science and Statistics at Cornell University. 


University of Denver.—Dr. James Edward Le Rossignol has been 
appointed Professor of History and Political Economy at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Colo. He was born in Quebec, Canada, on October 
24, 1866. He attended the public schools in Quebec and Montreal, 
and in 1884 entered McGill College in Montreal, from which he grad- 
uated in 1888 with the degree of A.B. The following year he taught 
in the Montreal public schools, and in 1889 went to Leipzig to pursue 
post-graduate studies. He remained abroad until 1892, receiving the 
degree of Ph. D., from the University of Leipzig. The spring of that 
year he studied at the Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Dr. Le 
Rossignol was then appointed Professor of Psychology and Ethics 
at the Ohio University, at Athens, taking also the work in Political 
Economy. ‘This position he resigned to go to Denver. 

He has written : 

“‘ The Ethical Philosophy of Samuel Clarke.” Pp. 100. Leipzig, 1892. 

“ The Training of Animals,” American Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. V, No. 2, 1892. 

“ Malevolence in the Lower Animals,” Ohio University Bulletin, 
1893. 

De Pauw University —Professor James Riley Weaver, who has held 
the chair of History and Political Science at De Pauw University, 


* See ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 364, November, 1891. 
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Greencastle, Ind., has been made Professor of Political Science. Mr. 
Weaver was born at Youngstown, Westmoreland County, Pa., on 
October 21, 1839. His early education was obtained in the public and 
private schools of the county and the county normal school. In 186; 
he graduated, with the degree of A.B., from Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., having studied there for two years. In 1865 he 
received the degree of A.M. from the same college. The year 
1865-66 he studied at the Methodist General Institute, at Concord, N, 
H., and the following year at the Garrett Biblical Institute, of Evans. 
ton, Ill., receiving in 1867 the degree of S. T. B. Professor Weaver 
spent the next two years in teaching, first as Principal of Dixon 
Academy, Illinois, and then as Professor of Mathematics and Military 
Science at the West Virginia University. For the next sixteen years 
he was a member of the United States consular service. The years 
1869 and 1870 he was Consul at Brindisi, Italy, the years 1870-79 
he was Consul at Antwerp, Belgium, and the years 1879-85 he was 
Consul-General at Vienna, being also Secretary of the Legation and 
Chargé d’Affaires during 1882-83. 

In 1885 he returned to the United States and became Professor of 
Modern Languages at De Pauw University. The following year he 
was made Professor of History and Political Science. 

Professor Weaver is a member of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Harvard University.—Dr. Freeman Snow, Instructor in International 
Law at Harvard University, died on September 12, 1894. Dr. Snow 
was born on April 16, 1841, at Ellicottville, Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 
His early education was obtained in the public schools of New York 
State and at Phillips Academy at Andover. He entered Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1869, and graduated in 1873 with the degree of A. B. From 
1873 to February, 1876, he was Assistant Professor of History and 
Law at the U. S. Naval Academy. From February to July, 1876, he 
was a Master in the Boston Latin School. The next four years he 
spent in post-graduate study, during 1876-77 at Harvard, and during 
1877-80 at Berlin, Heidelberg and Paris. He received in 1877 the de- 
gree of Ph. D., from Harvard, having also received the degree of 
A. M. from that institution. From 1880 to 1884 he was Instructor in 
History and Forensics at Harvard and from 1886 to the time of his 
death, Instructor in International Law. During 1887-91, he studied 
at the Harvard Law School, and received in 1891 the degree of 
L.L. B. 

Dr. Snow was a member of the American Historical Association. 
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“4 Guide to the Study of the Constitutional and Political History 
of the United States, 1789-1860.’’ Pp. 258. 1883. 

“4 Review of the Fisheries Question.’ Forum, December, 1887. 

“ Legal Rights Under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.’’ Harvard Law 
Review, May, 1889. 

“A Defence of Congressional Government.’ Papers of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, July, 18go. 

“ The New Orleans Riot,’’ Christian Register, April 16, 189r. 

“ The Chilean Embroglio.”’ . Harvard Monthly, February, 1892. 

“Cabinet Government in the United States." ANNALS, Vol. I, 
July, 1892. 

“Annexation of Hawaii.’’ WHarvard Monthly, 1893. 

“ Cases and Opinions on International Law.’’ Pp. 626. Boston : 
1893. 

ee Selection of Treatises and Documents for the Study of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy.”’ Pp. 450°. 


Haverford College.—Mr. Kufus M. Jones has been appointed In- 
structor in History at Haverford College. He was born January 25, 
1863, at China, Kennebec County, Me. He studied at the Oak 
Grove Seminary, at Vassalboro, Me., and at the Friends’ Boarding 
School, Providence, R. I. He entered Haverford College, graduating 
in 1885 with the degree of A.B. The following year he received the 
degree of A. M. from Haverford. He then went abroad for one year 
to study in France and Germany. Upon his return he became teacher 
in Modern Languages and American History in the Friends’ Boarding 
School, at Providence. After two years here (1887-89), he became 
principal of the Oak Grove Seminary, where he remained four years 
(1889-93). 

Mr. Jones is editor of Zhe American Friend, and has written : 

“ History of Friends in Kennebec County, Maine.”” VPp.30. 

“Life and Work of Eli and Sybil Jones.” Pp. 300. 


University of Illinois—Dr. Evarts Boutell Greene has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of History in the University of Illinois. 
He was born July 4, 1870, at Kobe, Japan, and attended a private 
school in Yokohama, Japan, and public schoolsin Westborough, Mass., 
and Evanston, Ill. In 1885 he entered the Northwestern University 
at Evanston, where he remained three years. In 1888 heentered Har- 
vard University, and, two years later received the degree of A.B. He 
pursued post-graduate work at Harvard for three years (1890-93) and 
at the University of Berlin for one year (1893-94). He received from 
Harvard the degree of A.M. in 1891, and that of Ph. D. in 1893.* 


* See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 313, September, 1893. . 
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During 1892-93 he was Assistant in History at Harvard, and during 
the past year he held the Harris Fellowship in History.* 


lowa State University.—Mr. Charles Beardsley, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Economics at the State University, lowa City, 
Ia. He was born December 26, 1867, at Burlington, lowa, and 
attended the Burlington Grammar Schools and the Washington (D, ¢,) 
High School. In 1888 he entered Harvard University, and graduated 
in 1892 with the degree of A. B. During 1892-93 he was officially 
connected with the Charity Organization Society of Burlington, Iowa, 
and he spent the past year in graduate study of economics at Har- 
vard. 


Kansas State Agricultural College.—Mr. Thomas Elmer Will has 
been appointed Professor of Economics at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans. He was born November 11, 1861, at Stone's 
Prairie, Adams County, Ill. His early education was obtained in the 
local schools of Plainfield and Roanoke, ill., and Carroll County, 
Mo. From 1880 to 1882 he taught school at Roanoke. He then stud- 
ied for three years at the State Normal University, Normal, Ill. The 
next year (1885-86) he taught at Lacon, and Golconda, II1., passing 
the State teachers’ examination in 1886. From 1886 to 1888 he taught 
in the public schools of Springfield, Ill., and then in 1888 entered the 
University of Michigan. After one year he went to Harvard where he 
studied for two years, receiving in 1890 the degree of A. B., and in 
1891 the degree of A.M. The latter year he held the Henry Lee Fel 
lowship in Political Economy. The two years following, Mr. Will 
was Professor of History and Political Science, at Lawrence University, 
Appleton, Wis. During the past year he has been delivering courses 
of lectures in Boston, on Social Economics, and has held the position 
of Secretary and Treasurer of the Boston Union for Practical Progress. 
Most of his writings, a list of which are given below, have been in 
connection with his work as Secretary of this Union. They are: 

‘* The Social Organism,’’ Chicago Voice, July, 1892. 

os The Single Tax,’’ Good Form, March, 1893. 

‘* The Study of History,’? Chicago Voice, June and July, 1893. 

‘* Rent: Its Essence and its Place in the Distribution of Wealth,” 
Arena, December, 1893. 

‘* The Sweating System in Boston,’ Pp. 20. Boston, 1894. 

“ Eighteen Lectures on Social Economics,’”’ Pp. 77. Boston, 1894 

‘* Child Slavery in America,’’ Arena, June, 1894. 

Public Parks and Play Grounds,’’ Ibid., July, 1894. 

** The City Union for Practical Progress,’ Tohid. 

* Jbid., p. 315. 
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Criminals and Prisons,” August, 1891. 
“ Municipal Reform,’’ Ibid., September, 1894. 4 
“ The Problem of the Unemployed,’’ Ibid., October, 1894. 
“ Political Corruption,” Ibid., November, 1894. 


Leland Stanford Jr. University.—Dr. George Kriehn* has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Social and Institutional History, at 
the Leland Stanford Jr. University. He has recently written : 

“ English Popular Upheavals in the Middle Ages,” Proceedings of 
the American Historical Association, 1893. 


Mrs. Mary E. B. Roberts Smith has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Science at Leland Stanford Jr. University. She was 
born October 28, 1860, at Kingsbury, Ind., and obtained her early 
education chiefly under private tutors. In 1877 she entered Cornell 
University and graduated with the degree of Ph. B., in 1880. The fol- 
lowing year she was employed on the Rural New Yorker, and in 1881 
returned to Cornell for graduate study, receiving in 1882 the degree 
of M.S. From 1882 to 1884 she taught history in the Washington 
(D. C.) high school, and from 1884 to 1886 was co-principal and teacher 
of history in Miss Nourse and Miss Roberts’ School for Young Ladies, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. From 1886 to 1890 she was Instructor in History 
and Economics at Wellesley College, being also during 1888-90, Regis- 
trar and Secretary of the Board of Examiners. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.— Mr. John Osborne Sumner 
has been appointed Instructor of History at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was born in Boston on November 26, 1863, 
and was educated in the private schools in Boston and under private 
tutors. He then entered Harvard, and graduated in 1887 with the 
degree of A.B. The following year he took post-graduate work 
at Harvard, receiving the degree of A.M. He then went abroad, 
remaining about five years, most of the time in Germany. He 
studied for six semesters at the University of Berlin. Mr. Sumner is 
a member of the American Historical Association and of the Virginia 
Historical Society. He has written : 

“‘ Materials for the History of the Southern Confederacy.’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Historical Association, 1889. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. John Quincy Adamsf has been 
advanced to the position of Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy. In 1892 Dr. Adams 


was elected Secretary of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory — 


* See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 460, November, 1893. 
tSee ANNALS, Vol. iii, p. 373, November, 1892. 
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Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, a position which he stil] 
retains, and in February, 1894, he was elected General Secretary of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay has been appointed Instructor in Soci- 
ology in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy. Dr. Lindsay 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 10, 1869. His early education 
was obtained in private and the public schools of Philadelphia. In 
1885 he entered the University of Pennsylvania and graduated in 
1889 with the degree of Ph.B. The following two years he spent in 
post-graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania, teaching also 
during the winter of 1890-91 in Mr. George F. Martin’s School. In 
1891 he went abroad and studied at the Universities of Halle, Berlin, 
Vienna, (1891-92), Rome (1893), Vienna (1893) and Paris (1893-94). 
During 1892-93 at the request of the United States Senate Finance 
Committee, he collected the German and English price quotations 
embodied in their report on wholesale prices. 

Dr. Lindsay is a member of the British Economic Association, of 
the American Economic Association and of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Besides contributions in the ation and in Palgrave’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Political Economy,’’ he has written : 

‘* Die Silberfrage in den Vereinigten Staaten.’’ Conrad’s Jahr- 
biicher. Third Series, Vol. III, 1892. 

“ Die elfte Volkszahlung der Vereinigten Staaten Nordamerikas.” 
Ibid. Third Series, Vol. IV, 1892. 

“* Social Work at the Krupp Foundries,’ ANNALS. Vol. III, Nov. 
1893. 
“* Die Preisbewegung der Edelmetalle seit 1850.’’ Pp. 54. Halle, 
1893. 

“ Die Preisbewegung der Edelmetalle seit 1850 verglichen mit 
der andern Metalle, unter besonderer Bericksichtigung der Froduk- 
tions-und Kosumtionsverhaltnisse.”’ Pp. 219. Jena, 1893. 


Swarthmore College.—Dr. William Isaac Hull* has been appointed 
to the Joseph Wharton Professorship of History and Political Econ- 
omy, at Swarthmore College. In 1892 he received his degree of Ph. 
D.t¢ from Johns Hopkins University. During the past year he was 
elected tothe Council of the American Institute of Christian Sociology 
and to the Council of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Dr. Hull has recently written as co-editor with W. H. Tolman: 

‘* Hand-Book of Sociological References for New York,’ Pp. 230. 
New York, 1894. 


* See ANNALS, vol. iii, p. 90, July. 1892. 
+t See ANNALS, vol. iii, p. 241, September, 1892. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. Ps 103 
: Syracuse University.—Mr. Delmer Edward Hawkins has been ap- 
1 pointed Instructor of Political Science at Syracuse University (N. Y.). 
He was born at Moores, Clinton County, N. Y., on June 11, 1868. His 
early education was obtained at the Moores High School and the 
Cazenovia (N. Y.) Seminary. He studied at Syracuse University, 
graduating in 1894 with the degree of A. B. 


y 

1 

1 Wesleyan University.—Dr. Alfred Pearce Dennis has been appointed 
i Associate Professor of History at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
1 Conn. Dr. Dennis was born at Beverly, Worcester County, Md., on 
ee | June 10, 1869. He attended school at Princess Anne, Md., and the 
1 Blair Academy, Blairstown, N.J. He graduated from Princeton Uni- 
, versity in 1891, receiving the degree of A. B. The following‘three 
. years he spent in post-graduate study at Princeton, holding a Fellow- 
: ship in History in 1891-92, and a University Fellowship in Social 
s Science, in 1892-93. During these three years he filled also the posi- 
tion of Lecturer in History at the Evelyn College for Young Women, 
j ( at Princeton, and he was Instructor in History at Princeton Uni- 
‘ versity during 1892-94. He received from the same University the 
degree of A. M. in 1893, and of Ph. D. in 1894. 

y Professor Dennis is a member of the Princeton Philosophical Club. 
On the two hundredth anniversary of the removal of the State capital, 
‘ he delivered an historical addressat Annapolis, Md., on ‘“‘ The Cath- 
olic and Puritan in Maryland,’’ which has been published by the 
Legislature. 


IN ADDITION to those previously mentioned,* the following students 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for work in political and 
social science and allied subjects during the past year : 

University of California.—Louis T. Hengstler, A. M. Thesis: 7he 
t Development of English Individualism During the Second Half of 
- the Eighteenth Century. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Herbert Friedenwald, A. B. Thesis: 
1) The Bounty System of the American Revolution in 1775 and 1776. 

IN ADDITION to those previously mentioned,t the following appoint- 
ments to fellowships and post-graduate scholarships have been made 
for the year 1894-95 : 

1 University of California.— Fellowship in Political Economy, Clarence 
. Woodbury Leach, Ph. B. 
: University of Minnesota.—/¢/lowship in American History, Frank 


M. Anderson, A. B. 


* ANNALS, vol. v, p. 282, September, 1894. 


t Ibid. p. 283 
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University of Pennsylvania.— Wharton School Fellows, Lyman P. 
Powell, A. B.; Benjamin F. Shambaugh, B. L., and Edward T. Devine, 
Ph. D. 

GERMANY. 

Halle.—Dr. Robert Friedberg was appointed Ordinary Professor of 
the Political Sciences at Halle on July 31, 1894. He was born in Ber- 
lin, June 28, 1851, and received his early education in the Louiseustadt- 
ische Realschule (1859-66) and the KOlinische Gymnasium (1866-71) 
of that city. He studied law and political science at the Universities 
of Berlin, Heidelberg and Leipzig from 1871 to 1875, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. at the last named institution in 1875. After two 
years spent in travel in France and England, he became Privatdozent 
for Political Economy in Leipzig in 1877. In 1884 he transferred to 
Halle, where, in 1885, he received an appointment to the newly created 
Extraordinary Professorship for the Political Sciences, which he has 
since occupied. Since 1886 he has represented Halle and the Saale 
District in the Prussian House of Representatives, and since 1893 the 
second election district of the Duchy of Anhalt in the Reichstag, 
Professor Friedberg is a member of the National Liberal party. 

In addition to numerous reviews in Zarucke’s Litlerarischen Cen- 
tralblatt and Conrad's /ahrbichern, Professor Friedburg has written : 

Die Borsensteuer,”’ Berlin, 1875. 

“ Die Besteurung der Gemeinden,”’ Berlin, 1877. 

Vorschloge zur technischen Durchfihrung eines prozentualen 
Borsensteur,”’ Jena, 1882. 

** Zur Theorie der Stempelsteuer,’’ Conrad’s Jahrbiichern, 1878. 

Die Italienische Mahlsteuer, Tbid., 1884. 

“ Das Reichsbérsensteuergesetz,’’ Tbid., 1885. 

** Zur Reform der Gemeindebesteuerung in Preussen,”’ Ubid., 1892. 
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American Street Railway Investments. A supplement to the Street 
Railway Journal. Pp. 155. Published annually. New York: Street 
Railway Publishing Co., 1894. 

Manual of American Water-Works, 1890-91. Edited by M. N. 
BAKER, Ph.B. Pp. 384. Price, $3.00. New York: Engineering 
News Publishing Co., 1892. 

Students of municipal administration and finance have complained, 
and not without justification, of the lack of trustworthy material. The 
various year-books, annuals and manuals, published by foreign cities, 
have been held up to us as models of concise statement and scientific 
arrangement, both as regards the financial and administrative facts of 
municipal development. Although very few of our larger cities have 
as yet attempted such a compilation, the increasing comprehensiveness 
of the regular department reports soon promises to give us adequate 
material for the pursuit of monographic work, from which alone we 
are to expect the solution of some of the most difficult of our prob- 
lems. 

During the last few years a number of manuals and compendia have 
appeared which, although attracting but comparatively little attention 
outside the circles immediately interested, contain some of the most 
valuable information concerning the condition of our municipalities. 
Perhaps the most instructive feature common to all is the readiness 
with which the material lends itself to comparative study. 

“American Street Railway Investments’ gives us information con- 
cerning more than one thousand street railway companies operating 
in upwards of six hundred cities and towns. For cities of 50,000 in- 
habitants and more, such additional statistics are given as will give a 
general idea of their financial condition and industrial development. 
A large number of maps tracing the street railway systems in the 
larger cities add both to the interest and value of the work. 

As regards any general conclusions which this vast fund of statistics 
may warrant, it can hardly be said that they are either numerous or 
very important. This is due to the one grave defect of an otherwise 
model publication, namely, the absence of all information concerning 
the relations existing between the public transportation companies and 
their respective municipalities. The book was not intended for stu- 
dents of the subject; but even from the standpoint of the investor 
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one would very naturally suppose that the great differences in the 
method of dealing with such companies would be very material to 
any question of financial standing. There can be but one explanation 
to this almost inexcusable omission, namely, that American munici- 
palities, as a rule, impose few financial burdens upon street railway 
companies, and even where the contractual obligations seem to indicate 
an adequate return for the franchises granted, such obligations are 
seldom enforced. 

One fact which is brought out with unmistakable clearness is the 
rapid process of consolidation which is concentrating the street railway 
lines in all our great cities in the hands of a few large corporations, 
Thus, in Philadelphia, two companies control 297 of the total of 372 
miles of street railway; in New York, 213 of a total of 396. That this 
consolidation will greatly simplify the question of municipal control 
over such companies there can be no question. That it is for the mo- 
ment favorable to an undue abuse of power by these gigantic corpora- 
tions is no less a matter of universal experience. Without entering 
into any discussion of probable future development, the clear recog- 
nition of our present condition with all its advantages and abuses is the 
first step toward a more rational and economic solution of the prob- 
lem of transportation by our municipalities. We must first grasp its 
purely financial bearings. The questions of social policy are for a sub- 
sequent period in our development. 

The volume on ‘‘ American Water-Works,’’ of which the first num- 
ber appeared in 1888, performs the same service for this department 
of municipal government as does the above work for the question of 
public transportation. Nearly 2000 cities and towns are included with 
almost every variety of municipal and private ownership. The infor- 
mation concerning the water supply in our larger cities indicates an 
initial sacrifice of natural facilities with subsequent attempts to regain 
the ground lost through these errors. The vast range of territory cov- 
ered will naturally make this work a guide to more detailed re- 


search rather than a storehouse of available material. 
L. S. ROWE. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Restrictions upon Local and Special Legislation in State Constitu- 
tions. By CHARLES CHAUNCEY BINNEY. Pp. 195. Price, $1.50. 

Philadelphia: Kay & Bros., 1894. 

Rudolph von Gneist, in his ‘‘ Self-government”’ (‘‘ Kommunalner- 
Sassung und Verwaltungsgerichte’’), speaks of the influence of the 
English judiciary on the development of local institutions in Eng- 
gland. The history of political institutions in the United States is, im 
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many respects, an intensified continuation of the same development. 
The importance which this question of the influence of judicial 
decisions has assumed within recent years is due to two causes promi- 
nent in contemporaneous political life. 

In the first place, there is the growing distrust of aii representative, 
and more especially legislative, bodies, which the experience with 
State Legislatures has to a considerable extent justified. It is only 
necessary to refer to the recent address of Mr. Moorfield Storey before 
the American Bar Association for a definite expression of this feeling. 
Given these conditions, with but little immediate prospect of better- 
ment, it is only natural that attention should be directed to all those 
restrictions upon legislative action embodied in constitutional provis- 
ions, and in the attitude of the courts toward legislative enactments. 
The second circumstance which has contributed in no small degree 
toward the present interest in these questions is the growing impor- 
tance of all our problems of local government; more especially in 
their relation to the State Legislatures. Much of the time of the 
recent New York Constitutional Convention has been devoted to this 
subject, and all those interested in the reform of our municipal 
administrations have come to consider the satisfactory adjustment of 
the relations between State and municipality as the conditionem sine 
qua non to progress. The reports of various investigating commit- 
ties, such as that of the Committee on Cities of the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1873; the Appendix to the report of the 
New York Senate Investigating Committee, prepared by William M. 
Ivins, Esq., together with the chapters on local legislation in the 
various treatises on municipal corporations, furnish us with most of 
the material for a correct appreciation of the more important bearings 
of the question. 

Mr. Binney has made excellent use of all this data in the six short 
chapters which are intended to cover, in a general way, the whole 
question of restrictions upon local and special legislation. The great 
diversity in judicial interpretation as to the nature of such legis- 
lation; the loose use and frequent interchange of terms local and 
special in State Constitutions, to which have been added the confusing 
terms ‘‘ public’? and ‘‘private,’’ have made the problem of precise 
definition an extremely perplexing one. The author gives evidence 
of this when he says : 

1. “A general law is one which applies to, and operates uniformly 
upon, all members of any class of persons, places, or things requiring 
legislation peculiar to itself in the matter covered by the law.” 

2. ‘‘A special law is one which relates either to particular persons, 
places, or things, or to persons, places, or things which, though not 
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particularized, are separated, by any method of selection, from the 
whole class to which the law might, but for such limitation, be 


applicable.’’ ) 


3. “A local law is one whose operation is confined within territorial 
limits other than those of the whole State or any properly constituted 
class of localities therein.’’ 

It would be difficult to find any State wherein the courts have held 
to these distinctions. Pennsylvania alone might offer some classical 
contradictory examples. 


Perhaps the most valuable portion of the book, both as regards 


treatment and results, is to be found in Chapter III, which treats 
of the question of ‘‘ Classification,” its limits and justification. 
While in no way treating this question from a purely subjective stand- 
point, the force of Mr. Binney’s illustrations shows conclusively how 
futile are the efforts of those who are anxious to restrict in every 
possible way the classification of cities by the State Legislature. The 
five rules which the author lays down for such classification, while not 
upheld in their entirety by our courts, are notwithstanding excellent 
guides to the almost inextricable mass of legislation whose special or 
general character is a matter of doubt. These rules are : 

** All classifications must be based on substantial distinctions; it 
must be genuine to the purpose of the law; it must not be based on 
existing circumstances only, or those of limited duration, except where 
the object of the law is itself a temporary one; the law must apply 
equally to each member of the class except only where its application 


and, finally, if the classification be valid the number of members ina 
class is immaterial.’’ 

The last chapter of the book, which treats of the restrictions actually 
in force in the several States, forms an excellent summary of the con- 
stitutional provisions relating to this subject. The book, as a whole, 
throws a great deal of light upon our scheme of government. It 
shows us that the interpretation of State Constitutions and legislative 4 
enactments, while not offering all the charm and fascination which 
surrounds the great questions of federal interpretation, affects more 
closely the average citizen in his routine of daily life. 

University of Pennsylvania. L. S. ROWE. 


is affected by the existence of prior unrepealed local or special laws; 


The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United States. By Wt- 
LIAM HILL. Pp. 162. Price, $1.00. Publications of the American 
Economic Association, Vol. VIII, No. 6. Ithaca, N. Y., 1893. 


The crudest as well as the most vociferous campaigners on the tariff, 
in their historical moods rarely get back of the Civil War; or, if they 
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do, it is only to draw lurid illustrations from the bungling practices of 
those backward times. Until recently even our historians have thought 
there was scarcely anything worth taking account of before 1816, and 
such investigation as has been made has been generally with a view to - 
bolster up some pre-conceived theory. And so we have been confined, ca: : 
on the one hand, to such grotesquely absurd presentations as R. W. - ‘é 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Tariff History of the United States,’’ and on the other, ; 
to partisan twistings like Sumner’s ‘‘ History of Protection.’’ Even | a 
the admirable work of Professor Taussig has no adequate background. f - Ds 
The earlier part of the book —the essay on Protection to Young Indus- _ 4 
tries—is a fairly good introduction to the detailed study which follows; 
but it gets no hold on the beginnings of our tariff history. At last, - 
however, the subject is being vigorously taken hold of, and following — iad 
Mr. Beer’s monograph on the Colonial Policy of England, we have an 
equally painstaking and unpartisan account of Colonial and Confed- * 
eration tariffs and of the first legislation under the Constitution. 
The most interesting chapter, as it breaks newest ground, is that on — 
the tariff legislation of the several States before 1789. As bearing on ~ 
American policy the tariff acts before 1775 are of slight importance. 
They exhibit the attempts of colonial assemblies, undisturbed by con- | 
flicting theories, to realize a revenue upon imports by a mild and _ 
intermittent application of mercantile principles. In the Confedera- nk 
tion period we have a most interesting phenomenon. The criticismof 
the mercantile system which culminated in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’”’ 
was the philosophical justification of the American revolt. Eighteenth 
century philosophy of inalienable rights and individual liberty implied 
asa corollary the freedom of commerce. With the single exception 
of Hamilton, all the prominent American statesmen of the period fell 
in with this view. The lingering effects of non-importation agree- 
ments, war, and the harsh treatment of England, cut off foreign trade, — 
and for the time made tariffs useless. When the war was over our 


representatives abroad strenuously sought reciprocity, and the States a 
made no haste to re-enact protective laws. The revulsion of feeling 

which succeeded the rejection of reciprocity, the tightening of Eng- == 
land’s restrictive pcelicy, the depression of American manufactures, and _ 4 
the exportation of specie, is well brought out by Mr. Hill; but espe- ar 
cially has he traced this reaction in the legislation of the various — 


States 
Even so careful a writer as Professor H. C. Adams has stated that 
in 1789 ‘‘ Protection was regarded by all as but an incident to the 

securing of revenue,’”’ and that in Hamilton’s report on manufactures 7 
there was a ‘“‘total subordination of the industrial to the political — “f TZ 
problem.” Mr. Hill shows clearly that the failure of impost acts ; 
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- under the Confederation was not due to opposition to restrictive legis. 
lation, but to State jealousy of Congress. But more than this he is 
able to show a rising feeling for restrictive and protective legislation 
within the States which went far beyond the act of 1789, and which 
even did not stop short of prohibition. Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania were the most advanced in this respect, and Mr. Hill has sup. 
plemented a detailed examination of the tariff acts of these States by 
extracts from contemporary newspapers, resolutions and statutes. The 
conclusion is that the act of 1789 was but the logical transference of 
the policy of protection from the various States to the general govern- 
ment. 
‘The examination of the Tariff Act of 1789 is equally exhaustive, but 
it seems to me that in spite of the logical nature of its protective fea- 
- tures, these have been unduly emphasized. The backsliding had been 
_ general, but the reply of the Boston merchants in 1785 refusing to bind 
_ themselves to refrain from importing competing wares (p. 73), reveals 
-amiainly silent but powerful force working against a diminution of 


. _ foreign trade. The merchants were a strong force and had to be 

} : _ reckoned with in 1789, and within certain limits they were able to 
4 confine tariff legislation. ‘‘In the House,’’ Mr. Hill declares, “no 
: - voice was raised against the principle of protection.’’ There was, 
f indeed, no hot partisan like Butler, but Madison and Tucker drew 


freely on Adam Smith, and only supported the bill, especially Madi- 
son, because there were exceptions to all general rules. Mr. Hill also 
insists (pp. 110, 111), that the two systems—a temporary measure for 

_ revenue, and a comprehensive measure for protection—came squarely 

_ face to face, and Congress deliberately decided for the latter. Madi- 
son, however, had no thought of bringing the two systems to a test, 

| | : and his introduction of the measure of 1783 was merely in the hope 
that something might be agreed upon in time to catch the spring 
-importations. Fitzsimons’ substitution of the Pennsylvania tariff indi- 
cated, what Madison knew very well, that the measure of 1783 was 
_ outgrown ; and when it became apparent that the delay in the organi- 
zation of the government would prevent immediate action there was 
no recurrence to this scheme. How little was involved in some of the 
severe struggles may be seen by referring to steel. Tucker, who 
opposed most vigorously the proposed duty of sixty-six cents per hun- 
dredweight, announced himself willing to accept a revenue rate of five 
per cent. A compromise rate of fifty-six cents was agreed upon 
which, as Hamilton pointed out the next year, was less than five per 
cent ad valorem. Protection was certainly prominent and uncon- 
cealed in the tariff act of 1789, but it does not seem to have been the 
‘most important consideration, and on the national field it shows that 
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the practical considerations of commerce as well as the theoretical 
principles of the /aissez-faire economy were reasserting themselves. 
There is an error on page 123 in the statement of tonnage duties. 
There was no discrimination between nations in treaty and not in 
treaty relations, such provision having been stricken out of the bill by 
the Senate. The reference at the bottom of this same page is appar- 
ently a misprint. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Hill’s study will be continued and made 
to include other stages in the American policy. 
O. L. ELLrorr. 


Ethics of Citizenship. By JOHN MacCunn, M.A. Pp. 223. Price, 

$1.50. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

At last there has been given us a discussion of the ethics of citizen- 
ship at once so clear, so succinct and so candid as to be of almost uni- 
versal interest and usefulness. Ina style terse but never heavy, the 
writer has presented in the space of 200 pages a logical and invigorat- 
ing analysis of such vital topics as these: ‘‘ The Equality of Men,’’ 
“Fraternity,’’ ‘‘ The Rights of Man,’’ ‘‘ Citizenship,’’ ‘“‘A Plea for 
the Rule of the Majority,’’ ‘‘The Tyranny of the Majority,’ ‘‘ Party 
and Political Consistency,’’ ‘‘ Elements of Political Consistency,’ 
“Democracy and Character,’’ ‘‘Some Economic and Moral Aspects 
of Luxury.”’ 

In agreement with Bentham, the writer attacks the eighteenth cen- 
tury Radicals’ ‘“‘ Rights of Man,’’ and emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween so-called ‘‘ rights ’’ that are simply strong inclinations, and the 
teal rights that admit of proof. Yet Bentham himself takes narrow if 
not untenable ground in limiting rights to only those advantages which 
have been legally enacted. ‘‘A right whose enactment is only deferred 
is not a right non-existent.” After all, it is an empty phase of 
Democracy that dwells exclusively upon its rights. Not the wresting 
of rights should be the goal of citizenship, but the filling of life with 
those great positive ends for which the rights are merely prelimin- 
aries, 

With advancing Democracy, majority rule seems the inevitable law 
of the future, a prospect which fills the Radical with hope, the Con- 
servative with the gloomiest forebodings. Mr. MacCunn has little 
difficulty in laying bare the fallacy in the argument by which Bentham 
and the elder Mill justified the rule of the majority. Even granted 
that the aim of politics is to promote the happiness of the greatest 
number, and that each man will follow his own best interest as he sees 
it, does it follow that each man will see his own best interest aright? 


ETHICS OF CITIZENSHIP. 
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If he is pursuing an illusion, may not the general welfare suffer ship. 
wreck in a majority vote? Nor does Mr. MacCunn, like the younger 
Mill, base a faint-hearted confidence in majority rule upon the arti- 
ficial safeguards and checks, with which a far-sighted aristocracy 
might surround the nascent democracy. Instead, he faces squarely 
this question: ‘‘ Taking an electorate such as that of our own country 
[England], is there reason to think that the average man possesses 
faculties and qualities, on the whole, adequate to the decisions which, 
as a citizen, he has to face?’’ In his opinion there zs reason so to 
think ; he justifies the rule of the majority because he finds in the 
average citizen these requisite qualifications: (1) a sense of the broad 
ends of national well-being ; (2) a modicum of practical shrewdness, 
of common sense, equal to the task of passing upon simple issues, and 
of choosing as representatives, not as mere delegates, men of superior 
intelligence and integrity to grapple with the more complicated prob- 
lems ; (3) a degree of public spirit at least equal to that found in any 
other class, and a freedom from those narrow, selfish interests which 
_ so hopelessly distort the political judgment. The conclusion of Mr. 
MacCunn’s examination of the rule of the majority and of party and 
political consistency is that ‘‘a reasonable presumption in favor of 
Majority as the ultimate court of practical appeal, and an acceptance 
of Party as a necessary instrument of action, are alike justifiable only 
in so far as the individual asserts a self-reliant independence of convic- 
and judgment.” 
If the most important problem which democratic society has to face 
in the future is to find securities against ‘‘ virtuous materialism,” 
nothing could be more relevant than the discussion of luxury. Econ- 
omist and ascetic moralist unite in its condemnation. From this 
judgment Mr. MacCunn dissents, urging that luxuries well chosen and 
rightly used are the allies of morality, the aids of moral and intel- 
lectuai development. 

The book is tonic throughout. Even where the topic is old, it is 
treated with a freshness and vigor that will not fail to provoke thought 


and clarify the judgment. 
GEORGE H. HAYNES. 


A Policy of Free Exchange: Essays by Various Writers on the 
Economical and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and Kindred Sub- 
jects. Edited by THoMAS MACKAY. Pp. xx, 292. Price, 14s. Lon- 
don : John Murray, 1894. 

Mr. Thomas Mackay will be remembered as the editor of a work 
published several years ago with the title of ‘‘A Plea for Liberty.” 
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The argument of that work and the title of the present one will suffi- 
ciently instruct the reader in the purpose of this volume. Like “A 
Plea for Liberty,” ‘‘ A Policy of Free Exchange’’ may, in general, be 
described as an apology for individualism. On the whole, however, 
it cannot be said that Mr. Mackay is so successful either in his writers 
or his subjects as he was before. As to the former, though there is 
no Herbert Spencer among them, there is no lack of keen power of 
augmentation and admirable literary style. One misses, however, 
coherence of scheme and equal strength of conviction in the defence 
of the main propositions herein advanced. As an attempt to patch up 
the fast-decaying cause of /aissez-faire, ‘‘ A Policy of Free Exchange ”’ 
must, in spite of the decided value of much of its contents, be deemed 
acomparative failure. The impression one derives again and again is 
that of men who know that their idol is becoming more and more dis- 
credited, and who have hardly the heart to ignore the fact. There is 
only one writer who really ventures to be “‘cock-sure’’ to any degree, 
and it is Mr. Fortescue, in his indictment of the system of State 
Socialism which has been inaugurated in the Australian Colonies ; but 
he, too, palpably falls into exaggeration. For the rest, one misses the 
old spirit of confidence which one has been accustomed to expect in 
works proceeding from the individualistic school, and repeatedly as 
the reader comes across concession after concession made to the newer 
tendencies of economic thought, he instinctively calls to mind the 
spectacle of Saul sitting amongst the prophets. The essays of which 
the volume is formed are nine in number, and deal with Free 
Exchange both in theoretical and practical aspects. The first paper, 
by Mr. H. D. Macleod, traces the relationship of the science of 
economics to Free Exchange and to Socialism. To Mr. MacLeod the 
final task of economics might appear to have been achieved when 
the doctrine of Free Trade was proclaimed. How it must delight 
the heart of a teacher of ‘‘true economics’’—the phrase is Mr. 
Macleod’s—when he can turn out odiler dicta like the following, 
conscious that it falls to him to say the last word upon the subject : 
“Alas, France, which in the last century was the beacon to spread 
the light of Free Trade throughout the world, is now enveloped in the 
deepest darkness of protection and socialism, nor does there seem any 
immediate prospect of her emerging from it. . . . But whatever 
other nations may do, England must endure to the end, and steadily 
keep the light of Free Trade burning amid despondency, gloom and 
darkness, in the hope that time, experience and reflection will bring 
other nations to a better frame of mind.”” Really, one may be a con- 
vinced Free Trader without turning schoolmaster. One had thought 
that the ‘‘We are the people: wisdom shall die with us” spirit had 
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died out since the historical school came to the front. On the 
whole, we like a pronouncement like the following much better: ‘Jt 
is the natural right of every man to employ his industry and the 
talents which Providence has given in the manner which he con. 
siders to be most to his own advantage, so long as it is not to the 
injury of his neighbor.”’ At the same time, it is hard to see how 
this dictum tells in a peculiar way in favor of Mr. Macleod’s individ. 
malism. The Socialist would presumably respond to every word of 
it with a hearty ‘‘ Amen.”’ 

Mr. W. Maitland, in the succeeding paper on ‘‘ The Coming Indus- 
trial Struggle,’’ gives point to his predecessor's argument by reference 
to the case of America. In the event of that country’s abandoning her 
policy of protection, he anticipates that she will offer to England far 
keener rivalry in the markets of the world. Hence, he would warn 
England against any forsaking of the old ways. The paper on the 
“‘French National Workshops of 1848,’’ by Mr. Strachey, is more than 
inadequate; itis unfair. To represent the failure of a panic experi- 
ment in socialism, made under the most unfavorable circumstances 
conceivable, as dealing a death-blow to the doctrine of state activity 
in the economic domain, is surely the act of a dialectician 1” extremis, 
The paper in which the Hon. J. Fortescue considers ‘‘ State Socialism 
and the Collapse in Australia,’’ is intended to be an antidote to the 
encomiums which the late Dr. Pearson, in his scholarly work, 
“*National Life and Character,’’ heaped upon the state socialistic 
policy inaugurated on the antipodes. Possibly Dr. Pearson took a 
more optimistic view of things than was justifiable. Mr. Fortescue, 
on the other hand, goes to the other extreme and condemns the entire 
experiment as an unequivocal failure. The truth probably is that, 
while mistakes have undoubtedly been made, from some of which les- 
sons will be learned that will be useful in the future, far too shorta 
time has elapsed to enable one to form a fair and final judgment upon 
the subject. But Mr. Fortescue never hasdoubts. ‘I do not question 
for a moment,’’ he says, ‘‘ that in all cases the effect of state socialism 
will in the long run be the same. For whether under the guidance 
of an enlightened despot, or a hair-brained Kaiser, or an ordinary 
demagogue, state socialism seems to proceed on a false principle 
toward the fulfillment of an impossible task.’’ And what is the false 
principle? Hear Mr. Fortescue again: ‘‘A demonstrated individual 
superiority is what state socialism cannot endure. For state socialism 

practice is the embodiment of the jealousy that the unsuccessful 
feel toward the successful.’’ How far individualism and free exchange 
will be promoted by argument of this sort and spirit Mr. Mackay 
must be allowed to determine. Mr. W. Hooper’s paper on ‘The 
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Influence of State Borrowing on Commercial Crises,’’ is followed by 
one on ‘‘ The State in Relation to Railways ’’—one of the best in the 
book—by Mr. W. M. Acworth, who gives an admirable account of the 
policies pursued by some of the most advanced States in regard to 
this means of communication. Mr. Acworth is too sensible a man 
and too expert an authority on railway history and policy to advocate 
the giving of a free hand to the owners of railway property. While 
on the one hand he objects to State ownership of railways, he advo- 
cates a wide measure of State control. The last controversial paper is 
a temperate one by the editor, dealing with ‘“‘ The Interest of the 
Working Class in Free Exchange.’’ Mr. Mackay contends that what 
free mintage is to bullion, free exchange may become to labor. Just 
as the right of mintage assures to gold its market, so he believes free 
exchange may guarantee to labor steady employment and wages. But 
his desideratum of free exchange implies the removal of all fetters 
upon private enterprise and the abandonment of labor combinations. 
Itis more than questionable whether the working classes will venture 
to make the experiment, considering the price and risk. Mr. Bernard 
Mallot contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Principle on Progression in Taxa- 
tion,” and the Hon. A. Lyllelton describes the state of the English 
law regarding trade combinations. The last two essays cannot be 
regarded as pertinent to the main argument of the volume, though 
they possess a value of their own. 

What has been said may be regarded as censorious. It is not, 
indeed, so intended. The book itself invites such objections as have 
been taken. Let us have defences of individualism and indictments 
of socialism by all means, but let them at any rate be informed by 
the true scholarly spirit. Above all things, when the teachings and 
practice of socialism are arraigned, let the subject at any rate be 
taken seriously. Mere ridicule and abuse will never convince social- 
ists of the error of their ways. ‘‘A Policy of Free Exchange’’ is 
faulty in this respect, though it is right to add that the blame should 
not fall equally upon its writers, some of whom fulfill every require- 
ment of fair and scientific dialectic. It is very likely that if the whole 
book had been written by any one of several who might be named 
among the essayists who have worked collectively, a formidable case 
against the views arraigned would have been made out. But as it 
stands the work fails to accomplish the task which its able editor set 
himself. WILLIAM HARBUTT Dawson. 


Housing of the Poor in American Cities. By Marcus T. REYNOLDS, 
A.M. Pp. 132. Price, $1.00. Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3. Ithaca, N. Y.: 1893. 
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The prize essay by Marcus T. Reynolds on the Housing of the 
Poor in American Cities comprises a systematic statement of the 
evils of the tenement-house system, as exemplified especially in New 
York City, and a fair-minded account of the leading reform movye- 
ments which have been accomplished or proposed. 

Expropriation of the most unwholesome tenement districts by State 
authority has proved an effective, though costly, method of reform in 
England and on the Continent, but its adoption in America is not 
recommended by the author. In this country it is chiefly in the line 
of sanitary regulation that State activity has been brought to bear 
upon the tenement-house problem, and in this direction New York 
leads the world. ‘‘ The great improvement caused by these regulations 
may be seen by comparing the mortality in the tenements of New York 
in 1869, when it was 28.35, with that of 1888, when it had fallen to 
22.71.” 

A chapter headed the ‘‘ Reformation of Existing Buildings ”’ givesa 
brief account of the successful and suggestive work of Octavia Hill in 
London, of Miss Collins in New York, Mrs. Lincoln in Boston, and 
Miss Wright in Philadelphia. 

A number of plans are given of improved tenements for single lots 
but the conclusion is reached ‘‘that complete success cannot attend 
any effort to provide our poor with clean, healthy homes upon the 
lines of the single tenement. It isin the great model tenements, there- 
fore, that the author's chief interest seems to lie. These model tene- 
ments have originated from philanthropic motives, but have seldom 
failed to yield a fair return upon the capital invested. Enterprises of 
this kind seem to have started with the Peabody gift in 1862. In 1891 
the Peabody buildings were providing homes for 20,462 of London's 
poor at an average rent for each dwelling of 4s. 94d. per week. The 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, under the management of 
Sir Sidney Waterlow, controls the homes of about 30,000 persons. 
The movement was promoted in America by Mr. Alfred T. White, 
under whose leadership the Home Buildings were opened in Brooklyn 
in 1877. Since that time a number of model tenement companies 
have been established in American cities. ‘‘ The Peabody Fund, the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings and other companies in England, the 
Improved Dwellings Company of Brooklyn, the Tenement House 
Building Company an tle Improved Dwelling Association in New 
York, the Beneficent Building Association and the many houses 
erected in Philadelphia by Mr. Theodore Starr, all offer a practical 
demonstration that ‘Philanthropy and five per cent’ represents am 
accomplished fact. It must be well understood that the success of 
these companies is due to their strict observance of business principles. 
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There should be nothing in the management of such buildings which 
savors of charity in any way, or the better class of tenants will be 
driven away, and those who remain will do so at the cost of self- 
respect.’’ 

Numerous drawings show the course of improvement in the con- 
struction of tenement houses and detailed plans are given of some of 
the latest buildings. 

In the closing chapter the author outlines a new plan for the relief 
of poverty. He finds that the possible margin of savings is largely 
absorbed by the practice of buying the necessaries of life in very 
small quantities at the little corner shops. It is proposed to avoid the 
high prices of such petty trade, as well as the unhealthful conditions 
of housekeeping in one room, by instituting the ‘‘ boarding tenement.” 
The author seems to have overlooked the fact that the difficulty of 
being suited and of utilizing the time and energy which is released 
from the cares of housekeeping makes boarding an expensive and 
often demoralizing mode of life. This consideration is especially 
applicable to poor people. 

DAvID I. GREEN. 


A Critical History of Modern English Jurisprudence. A Study 
in Logic, Politics and Morality. By GkEoRGE H. SmitH. Pp. 83. 
San Francisco: Bacon Printing Co., 1893. 

This little work is an introduction merely to a larger work contem- 
plated by the author. It is partly an attempt to explain what is meant 
by a ‘natural right,’’ and a criticism from the standpoint of one who 
believes in ‘‘ natural rights”’ of other systems. Thus we have chapters 
on Hobbes’ Theory of Jurisprudence, on Bentham’s and Austin’s 
Theory, and on Mill’s Utilitarianism. But the most interesting part is 
the last chapter, which more fully explains the author’s own ideas. 
He starts (p. 5) with the hypothesis that there exists in every one 
natural rights. These rights exist independently of his rights in the 
legal sense, 7. ¢., of statutes and customs. The fundamental problem 
then of all political science is not to determine those rules of pubiic 
or private law which are most conducive tothe happiness of the people, 
or foster most their progressive qualities, but to ‘‘determine the na- 
ture and extent of human rights.’’ Law becomes, strictly speaking, an 
art which directs itself to the discovery of how best to realize the natu- 
ral right. But what is ‘‘ natural right ?’’ To this we can find no satis- 
factory answer that will place the validity of the ‘‘ rights’’ in question 
on any higher ground than the assertion of the writer. For instance, 
he asserts that what is a fundamental legal right is a moral question, and 
therefore infers that in order to determine the question of right, we 
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must know right from wrong (p. 75). For the determination of this 
question, he distrusts conscience, either that of the individual or the 
collective conscience of mankind, for he says (p. 77) ‘‘ scientific morality 
accepts no propositions except such as are universally true, . . . and 
admits no conclusions except such as can be rigidly demonstrated from 
the principles assumed.’’ The principles assumed by the author as uni. 
versally true, and on which his whole system apparently rests, seem to 
betwoin number. First, laws must be equal ; and second, whatever 
can be shown to be, in its general consequences, detrimental to man- 
kind, is wrong. The last assumes the correctness of the utilitarian 
theory of morals, and the first isa mere assertion based on we know not 
what. To have two fundamental principles, one must show that there 
can never be any conflict between them. If this conflict is shown in 
any single case, then one rule or the other must give way and cease to 
bea fundamental principle. That equality before the law of those “in 
the same case’’ necessarily conduces always to the welfare of man- 
kind, is a rule which may have few exceptions, but that it had no 
exceptions we would not have the temerity to affirm. Either the 
proposition of the utilitarians on what separates a right action froma 
wrong action, a good law from a bad, is correct or it is not. If it is, 
then all other rules are subordinate. Mr. Smith gives us two funda- 
mental rules, though he expresses the rule that laws should be equal 
in several different ways. Neither of the rules is established by argu- 
ment, both are assumptions, and are not shown never to conflict. 


WILLIAM DRAPER LEwIS. 
Haverford College. 


Corso di Diritto commerciale. Di ERcCOLE VIDARI. 
migliorata et accresciutta. Vol. I. 
Hoepli, 1893. 


4" edizione 
Pp. 732. Price, 12 L. Milan: 


One cannot better indicate the scope of this important publication 
than in the statement of Goldschmidt upon the first edition.* ‘‘ The 
author has successfully attempted to emancipate Italian commercial 
law from the shackles of French principles and jurisprudence, by 
returning to the glorious traditions of Italy and at the same time by 
drawing inspiration from the modern development of law among 
European peoples. Free not only from a purely mechanical exegesis 
of the laws, but as well from an economic synopsis, abstract in char- 
acter and wholly independent of the principles of protective law, 
Vidari knows well how to unite the excellent characteristics of the 
French and the Germanic schools.” In the present edition he was 
the better able to determine the positive basis of the work, since the 
* Zeitschrift far das gesammte Handelsrecht, vol. xxiii., p. 322 
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bill that was under discussion at the time of the first edition had 
become a statute, while the earlier edition necessarily oscillated betweem 
the proposed law and the code of 1865, which was then in force. 

The material, which in the preceding edition filled nine volumes, 
each equal in size to the volume under consideration, is divided in the 
following manner: Commercial law in its relations to (1) persons; 
(2) things; (3) contracts; (4) insolvency and bankruptcy; (5) actions 
and the procedure thereof. This is the division which has been pre- 
ferred for didactic purposes since the time of the Institutes of Justinian, 
and one which, if it has been variously judged for its practicability, 
even from this point of view, is certainly better than the disorderly — 
collection of French commercial law, reproduced also in the Italiam 
code of the present day. 

In the introductory portion the author with a formula similar to that 
of Beslay,* but with a formula more exact and complete, gives (p. 15, 
et seq.) the following definition of commerce as the object of special 
legislation: ‘‘ The aggregate of those acts of interchange between the 
producer and the consumer, which exercised habitually and for the 
sake of gain, effectuate, promote and facilitate the circulation of the 
products of nature or of industry in order to render more easy and 
speedy their supply and demand.’’ This definition which the author 
reaches by the inductive method from the examination of economic 
facts, opens to him the way for censuring the foundation laid down 
by legislation generally, including Italian and Germanic legislation, 
for the mercantile qualification of acts, where each is considered sepa- 
rately instead of in its connection with others, due to its professional 
exercises; and this alone to the author’s mind would justify ‘‘ special 
and rigorous provisions” (p. 27). Then, impelled by the positive 
character of his work, on the basis adopted by the statutes on Italian 
commerce, he lays down the fundamental theory of commercial acts 
(pp. 31-47). In the course of this exposition he notes the exceeding 
importance of economic notions in the study of mercantile law, and 
indicates two reasons on account of which jurists and also those of the 
great Italian school of commercial law in past centuries so long ne- 
glected the study of economic facts, that is to say, the moderness of 
economic science and the preponderance of Roman law, which was 
developed in a mercantile atmosphere, and which, the more ample it 
was, was so much the less complex; and varied so much the more from 
that of our days (p. 54, et seq.) 

Passing from the commercial facts to the laws designed to govern 
them, the author notes the special but by no means exceptional char- 
acter of mercantile law (p. 62), which appears in Art. 1 of the Italiam 


*“ Des actes de commerce,” p. 25, et seq 
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Code (p. 64). And given this special character, he combats (p. 65) the 
idea of a single civil and commercial code, an idea which has been 
recently advanced by certain writers. In addition to the discussion jn 
the text Vidari amply develops the subject in an appendix at the end 
of the volume; he observes that the separation of the two bodies of 
laws has arisen historically as a consequence of the development of 
commerce and that the reason for the separation still exists and has, 
furthermore, gained greater force from the modern proportions of 
traffic. In order to appreciate justly the author’s point of view we 
must take account of the fact that he writes in a country where Roman 
law is still the largest factor in civil legislation, and where the separate 
codification of the two bodies of laws is of long standing; and that 
since these conditions do not exist among Anglo-Saxon nations, one 
can very easily explain the combined civil and commercial statutes of 
the State of New York without gaining a single point against the 
assertion of the author. 

There follows an historical summary upon the codification of com. 
mercial law (pp. 70-92) and a bibliography of the same (pp. 115-122), 

After the introductory portion, Vidari enters upon the subject of 
persons and treats: of merchants tn general; of certain collective per- 
sons in particular; of commercial companies. ‘The matter on com- 
panies, however, will be in good part developed and completed in the 
second volume, to a bibliography of which it will be of advantage to 
give attention in gaining unity of treatment. 

In regard to merchants in general, first as to what concerns the 
characteristics which determine the quality of merchant, he compares 
the Franco-Italian system, in which proof of the exercise of the pro- 
fession is required, with the system of those codes which assume the 
aforesaid quality upon enrolment in a public register; and he decides 
in favor of the latter as more favorable for anticipating uncertainties 
and for guaranteeing credit in the carrying on of traffic. And also by 
way of introduction to this subject he reviews under the following 
heads the legal condition of the individual who engages in traffic (p. 
149): (1) relation among co-debtors; (2) proof; (3) jurisdiction, ia 
regard to which he censures the recent abolition of tribunals of com- 
merce in Italy (p. 152); (4) execution; (5) insolvency. 

He turns then to the question of capacily lo undertake mercantile 
acts, to the rights and duties of merchants, and to middle men. In 
this connection he explains (p. 170) the contradiction of the Italian 
code in regard to minors empowered to engage in commerce who thus 
ean perform any mercantile act whatsoever, but who on the other 
hand are held, in so far as civil acts are concerned, as emancipated 
minors who can comply only with the acts of simple administration. 
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He determines questions on commercial establishments, in the matter | 
of their being capable of being transferred, given in legacy, bequeathed _ 
in inheritance (p. 292), but without implying a transference which _ 
brings upon the successor debts which have not been especially 
assumed in the inventory (p. 254). He notes the entirety of patri- 
mony as guaranteeing creditors under the modern law, through which _ 
the old institution has ceased to exist, an institution which opened 7 
easily the door to fraudulent procedure, 7. ¢. the institution of the 
division of patrimony in cases where several establishments or com-_ 
panies had claims upon the same debtor (p. 224 et seq.). In treating 
of commercial houses and of trade-marks, after a discussion of many 
questions of illegal competition (pp. 241, 280), he enters directly into 
the subject of the transference of the former (pp. 250, 251) and gives 
the laws in different countries for their registration (p. 263 et seq.). 
He speaks at length of books on commerce, and compares various 
legislative systems (p. 337 et seq.), among which he approves _ 
most highly the Anglo-Swiss system which gives complete liberty to 
merchants in the keeping of their books, provided that they render 
an exact account of their legal-economic condition, with penalties 
prescribed only in case of fraudulent acts; he adds, however, that it 
is a system which presupposes a healthy and vigorous condition of the 
commercial world. 

In regard to middle men (mediatort) he discusses the question as to 
whether they ought to be licensed (p. 361), and whether the number : 
of licensed middle men should be limited (p. 364), and again in refer-— 
ence to the powers of Chambers of Commerce over them in accordance © 
with the Italian laws already in force (p. 418). 

Before he proceeds to the question of companies he gives an exposi- 
tion of the laws in regard to collective persons, different from the 
former, and here the author treats of the State, of the province, of the 
town, of savings banks, bringing into especial prominence the legal 
position acquired by the State through commerce (p. 429), which the 
Italian Statutes subject to the laws and the usages of commerce as 
well as to its mercantile acts, though they do not admit, as is done in 
Hungary, that the State can acquire the quality of merchant. 

From these indications it is evident how large has been Vidari’s 
work, a work which is based on Italian law and yet broadens con- 
tinually into the field of comparative legislation. If in the preceding 
editions his work met favorable consideration in the most cultivated 
countries of Europe, it is worthy of appreciation also among the 
students and the practical workers of the United States. 

ADOLFO SACERDOTI. 


University of Padua. 
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The History of Trade-Unionism. By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WExsp, 
Pp. xvi, 574. Price, $5.00. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1894. 

This is a work which has long been overdue. Though the Trade. 
Union movement is nearly two centuries old, and its influence upon 
labor and trade great beyond estimation, it has hitherto lacked a 
worthy historian. We have had works of a partial and a controversial 
character, and against some of these no word of disparagement should 
be said, least of all against Professor Brentano’s monograph, so adinir- 
able and scholarly in its way. But to write the history of British 
Trade-Unionism as it deserved to be written is a task which has fallen 
to the happy lot of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, both tried students and 
workers in the field of social reform, and they have done their work 
_ marvelously well. The authors tell us that this goodly volume is the 
result of three years of special investigation, and is based almost 
_ entirely upon material hitherto unpublished, and their claim that they 
present not merely a chronicle of Trade-Union organization or a 
record of strikes, but virtually a review of the political history of the 
English working-classes during the last 150 years, is no exaggeration. 

Naturally one turns with the greatest interest to the portions of the 
- book which deal with the origin and early history of the Trade-Union 

movement, for it is here that the romance of the writers’ story is most 
fascinating. At the very outset one recognizes with approval the care 

_ which has been taken to distinguish between the direct, lineal pro- 

genitors of modern trade-unions and the heterogeneous industrial 

_ organizations which existed centuries before the Trade-Union move- 

ment can be said really to have taken its rise. In the mediaeval 

journeyman faternities, in the ephemeral combinations of manual 
workers against their social superiors, such as are found to have 

- occurred as early as the fourteenth century, in early associations of a 

_more or less benevolent kind in which employers acted side by side 

with laborers, and in the Craft Gilds the authors refuse to recognize any 

- analogy with the trade-unions of last century and this. Approxi- 

mately they fix 1700 as the year from which these unions may be 

dated, and to do that is to indicate the principal causes which com- 
bined to produce this new and more aggressive form of labor coalition. 

In the words of our authors, ‘‘the fundamental condition of Trade- 

Unionism we discover in the economic revolution through which 

certain industries were passing. In all cases in which trade-unions 

arose the great bulk of the workers had ceased to be independent 

_ producers, themselves controlling the processes and owning the mate- 

j rials and the product of their labor, and had passed into the condi- 

“a tion of lifelong wage-earners, possessing neither the instruments of 
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production nor the commodity in its finished state.’’ Yet, again, it is 
not to be concluded that ‘‘ the divorce of the manual worker from the 
ownership of the means of production resulted from the introduction 
of machinery and the factory system. Had this been the case we 
should not, upon our hypothesis, have expected to find trade-unions 
at an earlier date than factories or in industries untransformed by 
machinery. . . . The fact that the earliest permanent combinations 
of wage-earners in England precede the factory system by half a 
century, and occur in trades carried on exclusively by hand labor, 
reminds us that the creation of a class of lifelong wage-servants came 
about in more than one way.’’ 

Incidentally light is thrown on the tendency prevalent in those 
days still to look for redress of industrial wrongs to public authority. 
Now it was appeal to the House of Commons, now to justices of the 
peace, now to the king himself. Thus, in 1726, the weavers of Wilt- 
shire and Somertsetshire combined to petition the king against the 
harshness and fraud of their employers, the clothiers, with the result 
that a committee of the Privy Council investigated their grievances, 
and drew up ‘“‘ Articles of Agreement’’ for the arrangement of the 
dispute, at the same time admonishing the weavers never to seek relief 
by unlawful combinations, but always to ‘‘lay their grievances in a 
regular way before his Majesty, who would be always ready to grant 
relief suitable to the justice of their case.’”’ Again, ‘‘The pioneers 
of the Trade-Union movement were not the trade clubs of the town 
artisans, but the extensive combinations of the West of England 
woolen workers and the Midland framework knitters. It was these 
associations that initiated what afterward became the common pur- 
pose of nearly all eighteenth century combinations—the appeal to the 
Government and the House of Commons to save the wage-earners 
from the new policy of buying labor, like the raw material of manu- 
facture, in the cheapest market.’’ 

It was not long, however, before a change for the worse set in. Par- 
, liament and magistrate alike shut their ears and hardened their hearts 
against the cries of the working classes, thanks to the pressure which 
the employers brought to bear upon both. Thus the Woolen Cloth 
Weavers’ Act of 1756—which provided for the fixing of piecework 
prices by justices of the peace, in order that the custom of cutting 
down rates and under-selling might be checked—had no sooner been 
passed than its repeal was managed somehow, ‘‘and Parliament was 
now heading straight for /aissez-faire.’’ So much so, that when, in 
1775, the weavers, spinners, scribblers, and other woolen workers of 
Somerset petitioned against the harm which was being done to their 
livelihood by the introduction of the spinning-jenny into Shepton 
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Mallet, the House of Commons refused even to receive the petition, 
From that time labor continued unprotected till the factory legislation 
of this century began to undo the wrongs and heal the social wounds 
which long neglect had created. Nor did Parliament stay at Jaissez. 
faire. Waving refused to help the working classes, its next humane 
act was to deprive them of the means of helping themselves. This was 
done by the prohibition of combinations. ‘‘ A steady multiplication 
of acts against combinations in particular industries culminated in the 
comprehensive statute of 1799, forbidding combinations of all kinds,” 

Touching this era in the history of Trade-Unionism—the era of 
repression—our authors say : 

‘The traditional history of the Trade-Union movement represents 
the period prior to 1324 as one of unmitigated persecution and con. 
tinuous repression. Every union that can claim an existence of more 
than a half a century possesses a romantic legend of its early days, 
The midnight meeting of patriots in the corner of the field, the buried 
box of records, secret oath, the long terms of imprisonment of the 
leading officials: all these are in the sagas of the older unions, and 
form material out of which in an age untroubled by historical criti- 
cism, a semi-mythical origin might easily have been created.”’ 

But even allowing for fiction, there is fact enough in all this. Read. 
ing to-day of the harshness dealt to the members of labor coalitions, 
during the first twenty years of this century, we are apt to dismiss 
the subject with the mere mental comment that if such behavior was 
a flagrant perversion of justice, the ultimate issue has been worth the 
pains. But it is impossible to realize the grim actuality of their sufferings 
to the men who had to bear them. Sometimes they bore without 
complaining, sometimes it was with complaint enough, sometimes with 
rebellion in the heart and blood on the hand. 

The fact that combinations of employers and employed were alike 
forbidden but little alleviated the situation, for while the law pounced 
down upon the latter on the mere suspicion of illegality, the trans- 
gressions of the former were tacitly condoned. Times have strangely 
changed since ‘‘a single master,’’ in the words of Lord Jeffrey, ‘‘ wasat 
liberty at any time to turn off the whole of his workmen at once—100 
or tooo in number—if they would not accept the wages he chose to 
offer,’ and when it was an offence for such work-people to leave 
employment if their employer refused to pay the wages they demanded. 
Say our authors : 

‘* During the whole epoch of repression, whilst thousands of journey- 
men suffered for the crime of combination, there is absolutely no case 
on record in which an employer was punished for the same offence. 
To the ordinary politician—and they might have said the ordinary 
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Tue History or TRADE-UNIONISM. 125 
lega! mind—a combination of employers and a combination of work- 
people seemed in no way comparable. The former was at most an 
industrial misdemeanor; the latter was in all cases a political 
crime.”’ 

Whence arose this suspicion of the working classes? The causes were 
partly social, partly industrial. In the words of Francis Place, the Com- 
bination Laws were ‘‘considered as absolutely necessary to prevent 
ruinous extortions of workmen, which, if not thus restrained, would 
destroy the whole of the trade, manufactures, commerce, and agricul- 
ture of the nation. . . . This led to the conclusion that the work- 
men were the most unprincipled of mankind. Hence, the continued 
ill-will, suspicion, and in almost every possible way the bad conduct 
of workmen and their employers toward one another. So thoroughly 
was this false notion entertained that whenever men were prosecuted 
to conviction for having combined to regulate their wages or the hours 
of working, however heavy the sentence passed on them was, and 
however rigorously it was inflicted, not the slightest feeling of compas- 
sion was manifested by anybody for the unfortunate sufferers. Justice 
was entirely out of the question : they could seldom obtain a hearing 
before a magistrate, never without impatience or insult; and never 
could they calculate on even an approximation to a rational conclu- 
sion. . . . Could an accurate account be given of proceedings, of 
hearings before magistrates, trials at sessions and in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the gross injustice, the foul invective, and terrible punishments 
inflicted would not after a few years have passed away, be credited on 
any but the best evidence.”’ 

But it was not merely that the working classes were rapidly gaining 
economic power. The shadow of the French Revolution had fallen 
over this as well as other lands, and the governing and possessing 
classes—and were they not then identical ?—trembled lest the black 
doings which had transpired in France should be imitated here. 
Those years were years of reaction everywhere. 

But coercion was not successful, or at least its success was partial 
and temporary. The trade-unions of the skilled and well-organized 
classes of work-people were hardly checked at all. Persecution only 
caused their ranks to be closed up more firmly. 

Disputes and strikes arose in spite of the Combination Acts, and 
even the increased rigor with which these acts and the ordinary penal 
laws available by the courts were enforced was powerless to stem the 
growing tide of industrial discontent. And ‘‘all through the era of 
repression a growing sense of solidarity among the whole body of 
wage-earners’’ was observable. No longer were members of the same 
trade satisfied with the pursuance ofthe old c'ass and sectional 
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objects ; one trade began to support another; a spirit of community 
began to run through the entire laboring class. 

‘* With the final abandonment of all legislative protection of the 
standard of life, and the complete divorce of the workers from the 
instruments of production, the wage-earners in the various industrial 
centres became, indeed, ever more conscious of the widening of the 
old separate trade disputes into the class war which characterizes the 
present century.’’ This surprised the employers exceedingly. ‘‘ It is 
difficult to-day,’’ remark the authors, ‘‘to realize the naive surprise 
with which the employers of that time regarded the practical develop. 
ment of working-class solidarity. The master witnesses before Par. 
liamentary Committees, and the judges in sentencing workmen for 
combination, are constantly found reciting instances of mutual help 
to prove the existence of a widespread ‘conspiracy’ against the domi- 
nant classes. That the London tailors should send money to the 
Glasgow weavers, or the goldbeaters to the rope-spinners, seemed to 
the middle and upper classes little short of a crime.”’ 

When at last the man of deliverance came to the working classes, 
he proved to be not a member of their order, but a tradesman— 
Francis Place, a Charing Cross tailor. He it was who, making the 
repeal of the Combination Laws his own cause in 1818, never wavered 
or rested until they had been removed from the statute-book. 

The championship of the popular classes which he conducted in the 
country Joseph Hume conducted in the House of Commons. Their 
first victory was the appointment (February, 1824) of a Select Com- 
mittee of that House for the investigation of (1) the emigration of 
artisans, (2) the exportation of machinery, and (3) combinations of 
workmen, all of which were still forbidden by law. This was not 
done without the exercise of a certain amount of finesse, for while 
Peel and Huskisson supposed that the serious purpose of the com- 
mittee was to inquire into questions one and two, Place and Hume 
had determined that its attention should, as far as possible, be con- 
centrated upon the third. 

‘‘ Hume, who was appointed chairman, appears to have taken into 
his own hands the entire management of the proceedings. A circular 
explaining the objects of the inquiry was sent to the mayor or other 
public officer of forty provincial towns, and appeared in the principal 
local newspapers. Meanwhile, Place, who had by this time acquired 
the full confidence of the chief leaders of the working class, secured 
the attendance of artisan witnesses from all parts of the kingdom. 
Read in the light of Place’s private records and daily correspondence 
with Hume, the proceedings of this ‘Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery ’ reveal an almost perfect example of political manipulation. 
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Although no hostile witness was denied a hearing, it was evidently 
arranged that the employers who were favorable to repeal should 
be examined first, and that the preponderance of evidence should 
be on their side. And whilst those interests which would have 
been antagonistic to the repeal were neither professionally represented 
nor deliberately organized, the men’s case was marshaled with admir- 
able skill by Place, and fully brought out by Hume’s examination. 
Thus the one acted as the trade-unionists’ Parliamentary solicitor, and 
the other as their unpaid counsel.’’ 

It should be remembered that Place himself is the principal authority 
for this version of the committee’s history, and doubtless his ingenu- . 
ity in getting up the Trade-Union case and in influencing the issue of 
the inquiry receives here its full meed of credit. But whether or not 
so much was due to the ‘‘ wire-pulling, Parliamentary lobbying, and 
all those artifices by which a popular movement is first created and 
then made effective on the Parliamentary system,’’ in which the 
authors claim that Place was ‘‘an inventor and tactician of the first 
order,’’ the battle was won all the same, and won brilliantly. 

‘The result of the inquiry was as Hume and Place had ordained. 
Aseries of resolutions in favor of complete freedom of combination 
and liberty of emigration was adopted by the committee, apparently 
without dissent. A bill to repeal all the Combination Laws and to 
legalize trade societies was passed rapidly through both Houses, 
without either debate or division (1824). Place and Hume contrived 
privately to talk over and to silence the few members who were 
alive to the situation; and the measure passed, as Place remarks, 
‘almost without the notice of members within or newspapers without.’ 
So quietly was the bill smuggled through Parliament that the magis- 
trates at a Lancashire town unwittingly sentenced certain cotton 
weavers to imprisonment for combination some weeks after the laws 
against that crime had been repealed.”’ 

The result was a rapid growth of trade societies, and for a time a 
great multiplication of disputes, between capital and labor, with much 
arbitrary dealing on both sides. Place, strange to say, had thought, and 
being a good individualist had even hoped, that combinations would 
cease to exist when the working classeswere no longer coerced. Another 
instance of human nature’s fondness for working at cross purposes. 

We must pass over the excellent account which our authors give of 
the revolutionary period which followed, and which they date 1829 to 
1842, a period which brought chartism to the front. It was now, too, 
that Robert Owen attempted to launch his ambitious scheme of a 
Grand National Consolidated Trade-Union, which was to be the herald 
of a system of universal socialism. It flashed before the startled gaze 
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of the country like a meteor,—‘‘ nothing in the annals of unionism 
in this country at all approached the rapidity of the growth which 
ensued : within a few weeks the union appears to have been joined by 
at least half a million members, including tens of thousands of farm 
laborers and women,’’—but it disappeared with something like meteoric 
expedition. Owen’s Utopias were always too Utopian to succeed, 
While the terror was on, there seemed likelihood that the party of 
reaction might succeed in restoring the old restrictive laws, but their 
attempts were frustrated, and when things became quieter the Trade- 
Union movement passed permanently into an easier and more straight- 
forward channel. 

A good half of the book is devoted to the quite modern history of 
Trade-Unionism, as to which it is hardly necessary to say more than 
that it is conscientiously done, though the subject-matter is frequently 
controversial, and it is not difficult to detect the authors’ leanings at 
times. Among the many phases of the subject touched upon are the 
organization of the agricultural laborers, the eight-hour-day move- 
ment, the Lancashire weavers’ list question, the trade friendly societies, 
women’s unions, the establishment and history of the Trade-Union 
Congress (which dates from 1871), the growth of socialism, and with 
it the differentiation of the Old and the New Unionism. 

The closing chapter is largely statistical and is taken up with a 
review of the present position of Trade-Unionism, its strength and 
influence, and the life of the ‘‘ Trade-Union world.’”” Though no 
exact data exist, the authors estimate that the membership of the 
trade-unions of the united kingdom at the end of 1892 was over 
1,500,000, though below 1,600,000, This would represent something 
like four per cent of the total population, or twenty per cent of the 
adult manual working class, though in some counties of England as 
many as fifty per cent of the manual workers belong to unions. 
Membership is small amongst women, however, the proportion being 
as far as can be estimated one unionist to every twenty or thirty manual 
workers. As to the work of Trade-Unionism in the future—the prob- 
lems which it will have to face and the difficulties which it will have to 
overcome—Mr. and Mrs. Webb for the present preserve silence, but in 
excellent compensation they promise a special volume on the subject. 

For this work it will be seen, we have only praise. It could not be 
otherwise. The authors had a great task to perform when they under- 
took an investigation so difficult, so complex, and in part so delicate 
as this of the origin, development and effects, alike upon industrial 
and political history of Trade-Unionism. ‘They have not merely done 
their work well, but we are bound to say that we do not believe it 
could have been done better. WILLIAM HARBUTT Dawson. 
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NOTES. 


THE MONOGRAPH On “‘ Local Government in the South and South- 
west’’* is the joint product of Professor Edward W. Bemis and of 
students working, under his direction, while a professor in Vanderbilt 
University, 1891-92. In most cases it was possible to assign work to 
natives of the States to be treated, but those who took Mississippi and 
Louisiana were compelled to abandon their work, and no one was 
secured for Florida. Extensive studies have been recently published 
on Virginia and South Carolina. Dr. Bemis has made brief notes on 
all of these except Virginia. The work begins with North Carolina 
and includes Kentucky and Missouri. Dr. Bemis furnishes the intro- 
duction. The papers are arranged in the order of the States that 
have developed the power of local taxation, beginning with North 
Carolina, which has the least; then come Tennessee, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Mississippi, none of which possess the power of 
local taxation, save in incorporated towns, cities and special school 
districts. Then follow South Carolina, Florida, Texas, Arkansas,, 
Kentucky and Missouri, in all of which the school districts, and in 
the last two all townships, have the power of local taxation. A 
growth in local government is shown in most of these States, and the 
main thesis seems to be that the centre of this growth is the school, 
for it is here that the question of local concern and local control of 
the tax levy comesin. Dr. Bemis acknowledges, in a general way,, 
that the chief hindrance to the growth of local government in the: 
South is the negro. But this drawback is hardly made sufficiently 
prominent. North Carolina is a sample. It is true that she repre- 
sents ‘‘the most complete system of State control and centralization 
of local government in this country.’’ But it is an error to attribute 
this backwardness either to lack of intelligence, habits or prejudice. : 
Not even the historical basis on which the system rests would endure ‘4 
for a moment against the tide of self-government were the negro out 
of the way. But the eastern counties of that State, having learned by 
bitter experience what negro rule means, having had their county 
script hawked about at ten cents on the dollar, were only too glad to 
escape from its evils at the expense of centralization. The western 
part never has been in favor of the system. It has borne it only out 


*Local Government in the South and Southwest. By EDWARD W. BEMIS and 
others. Pp. 118. Price, $1.00. Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and@ 
Political Science. Vol. xi. Nos. 11 and 12. Baltimore, 1893. 
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of sympathy with the negro-ridden East. There isa strong and steady 
sentiment in the West against it, and this feeling may gain the 
ascendancy at any session of the Legislature. The presence of this 
sentiment is shown by the defeat of the Constitutional Amendment in 
1892, which provided for the clection of State solicitors on a general 
instead of a local ticket. 


THE ANNALS CANNOT undertake to notice every school textbook of 
history that appears, but when one is written by so distinguished an 
author as Mr. John Fiske,* space may well be spared fora brief notice, 
Mr. Fiske in his larger undertakings has up to this time confined him- 
self to the period anterior to the inauguration of the present Constitu- 
tion, but it is generally understood that he is to continue, on the broad 
scale already begun by him, into the history of the past hundred 
years. As might, perhaps, be naturally expected, the strongest por- 
tion of this history for schools is the part dealing with colonial affairs, 
towhich five-eighths of the book are given up, leaving only three-eighths 
for the treatment of the infinitely more instructive history since 1789. 
And not only is the perspective of American history thus drawn out of 
focus, but there are also frequent errors of statement in the latter por- 
tion of the book. The illustrations are generally useful and well 
executed. The book asa whole, however, is hardly what we should 
expect froma person of the author’s reputation, and for school pur- 
poses it is not so well adapted as are several other histories by less 
famous writers. 


‘“* Wirtschafts und Finanzgeschichte der Reichsstadt Ueberlingen 
am Bodensee’’ is one of the monographstf of the series edited by Dr. 
Otto Gierke in the domain of the more extensive study of German 
law. It comprises a painstaking investigation of the local economic 
history of Ueberlingen from 1550 to 1628. One need not subscribe to 
Schmoller’s doctrine of the nature and scope of economics, nor even 
to Ingram’s idea of a rehabilitation of the science by complete historico- 
economic induction to see the merit of a piece of work of this kind. 
It throws no little light on the economic life of cities in the sixteenth 
century; it gives a good picture of the rdle played by gilds in munici- 
pal politics; it sets before us the cruder forms of civic finance. More 
than this, it promises to bear directly upon the important historical 
question as to the extent of the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War in 


* A History of the United States for Schools. By JOHN FISKE; With Topical Anal- 
ysis, etc., by Frank A. Hill. Pp. xxi, 474. Price $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1894. 

tWirtschafis und Finanzgeschichte der Reichsstadt Ueberlingen am Bodensee. 
By Dg. FRIEDRICH SCHAEFER. Pp. 196. Breslau, 1893, 
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Germany. These have been perhaps unduly magnified, and an exact 
test of their severity in even a small district will not be without its 
importance. Another point to be noted in the brochure is the impar- 
tial summary of the good and evil in medizval economic life. If the 
supervision of economic life by civic functionaries acting under an 
inherited sense of the obligation imposed by their office did much 
good in the line of the distribution of wealth, this advantage was 
dearly purchased at the expense of the homely virtues of thrift and 
frugality on the part of the community at large. 


UNDER THE TITLE ‘‘ Social Peace: a Study of the Trade-Union 
Movement in England,’’ * Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have pub- 
lished extracts from Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz’s ‘‘Zum socialen Frieden."’ 
The selection of the economic portions from the broader German 
work was done by Graham Wallas; and the translation is made by 
Miss C. M. Wicksteed. The title and sub-title sufficiently indicate 
the scope and character of the work. The author’s purpose is to 
show that in England the movements toward the organization of 
laborers has made for, and is still making for, peaceful and stable in- 
dustrial relations. He hopes thus to show that economic and social 
happiness for Germany is to be secured, not by the violent and radical 
measures of social democracy, but by such reforms as have blessed 
England. 

After brief sketches of British industry before the great inventions, 
of the immediate effects of these inventions on the employer and the 
laborer, and of the violent class warfare in the early half of the cen- 
tury, there follows a fuller description of the rise and working of 
labor organizations. The opening chapters are dangerously brief ; but 
they are notably good, particularly the one on class warfare, in which 
the economic character of the Chartist movement is clearly brought 
out. The chapter on the community of interest between employer 
and laborer contains valuable data for the conclusion that highly paid 
labor is after all the cheapest for the master. But the most valuable 
part of the book is that wherein is given an account of the methods 
and results of industrial conciliation and arbitration in the great in- 
dustries of England. It is upon the great progress made in these 
fields, that the author rests his assertion that England has at last 
come to a solution of the problems which vexed her so long. 
Whether or not the facts sustain such a conclusion, they would 
certainly be instructive reading for the average American employer and 
newspaper writer. 


*Social Science Series, Double Number 5. Price, $1.25. New York: 


Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1894. 
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THE CASE OF Winthrop vs. Lechmere is well known to students of 
constitutional law, for by it, on appeal from a disaffected member 
of the colony of Connecticut, the colonial intestacy law was declared 
unconstitutional, that is, contrary to the common law of England and 
unauthorized by the charter. Then by implication it contained the 
essence of the American doctrine that the judiciary has the power to 
declare legislative acts unconstitutional. It stands with the equally 
famous cases of Trevett vs. Weeden and Bayard vs. Singleton, although 
the action of the king in council was not so purely judicial, as was 
that of the Supreme Courts of Rhode Island and North Carolina, 
The case was therefore of less immediate influence upon the develop- 
ment of our constitutional law. The late Brinton Coxe in his ‘‘ Essay 
on the Judicial Power’”’ (Philadelphia, 1893), has called renewed atten- 
tion to the case and has noted its effects in habituating the minds of 
the Connecticut inhabitants to the idea of the vacation of a legislative 
act because of its unconstitutionality. Students of history, however, 
know that the case had a wider application than this. It may have 
affected the legal ideas of the colonies, but it also started a controversy, 
the effect of which was to define more exactly than ever before the 
relation of the proprietary and charter colonies to Parliament and to 
educate the colonists, not only in juristic principles, but in economic 
and constitutional principles also. Iu other words the Winthrop zs, 
Lechmere case unsettled the life of the Connecticut colony for seven- 
teen years. It was discussed from every possible standpoint during 
these years and in consequence had no inconsiderable effect in shaping 
colonial ideas and in preparing the colonists for the greater events 
that were to follow. It is fortunate, therefore, that a recent publica- 
tion* of the Connecticut Historical Society has made accessible the 
documents in the case, the correspondence of Governor Talcott (1724- 
1741), together with many other valuable papers bearing directly or 
indirectly upon the matter. It is fortunate also that the work has 
fallen into the hands of an editor who has a thorough appreciation of 
the importance of her task. The two volumes are well put together, 
well indexed and made more serviceable by frequent explanatory 
notes. We recommend them to every student of colonial history and 


AMONG THE MoOstT satisfactory of the briefer textbooks in American 
history is to be classed the recent one by Professor Allen C. Thomas, 


* The Talcott Papers. Correspondence and Documents (chiefly official) during 
Joseph Talcott’s Governorship of the Colony of Connecticut, 1724-1741. Edited by 
MARY KINGsBURY TALCOT?, Vol. I, 1724-1736; Vol. II, 1736-1741. 
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of Haverford College, Pennsylvania.* The work is written in good 
style, is well proportioned, gives ample references for supplementary 
reading, and contains a moderate number of maps chosen with good 
discrimination. Professor Thomas is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a book as useful as this will be in high and other secondary 


schools. 


Dr. WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN, Secretary of the New York City 
Vigilance League, and Dr. William I. Hull, Associate Professor of 
Economics and Social Science at Swarthmore College, have jointly is- 
sued a ‘‘ Handbook of Sociological Information, With Especial Refer- 
ence to New York City,’’t which was prepared for the City Vigilance 
League. 

The “‘ with especial reference to New York City’? indicates the part 
of the book that will prove to be of greatest value. Part II, under the 
ill-defined title of ‘‘ Applied Sociology,’’ furnishes a good finding list 
and a fairly complete index to the various charities and associations 
for social reform in New York City, and ought to prove useful to 
many workers within its borders, and to not a few outsiders who are 
not very well acquainted with the actual relief and social work being 
carried on in New York. Part I of the Handbook is intended to be 
more general and to appeal toa wider public. It contains short ex- 
planatory notes by different authors on many topics, grouped under 
the headings, State, church, family, labor, charity and pauperism, 
child problem, criminology and penology, economics, lodging houses, 
municipal problems, etc. These notes are followed by short bibliogra- 
phies, which are not always as complete as they ought to be, nor are 
they in many cases well chosen. If some clearer idea of the province 
of Sociology had governed the editors in the selection of material for 
the Handbook, it would be of more value to those students who 


- already have some knowledge of these topics. As it is, there are, 


doubtless, many elementary students of social questions and some 
practical workers in charities and municipal reform problems, who 
will find the Handbook useful for reference, but for a guide to serious 
study of the topics mentioned, they must needs look elsewhere. 


THE SOCIETY FOR EDUCATION EXTENSION, of Hartford, Conn., has 
opened in that city a School of Sociology, whose future fortunes will 


*A History of the United States. Vy ALLEN C. THomas, A. M., Professor of History 
in Haverford College. Pp. 410, lxxii. Price, $1.12. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1894, 

tHandbook of Sociological Information, With Especial Reference to New York City. 
By WILLIAM HoWE TOLMAN, Ph.D. and WILLIAM I. HULL, Ph.D. Pp. 268. Price, 
$1.10. New York: The City Vigilance League, 1894. 
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be watched with interest. The leading spirit in this ambitious enter. 
prise is Professor Chester D. Hartranft, of the Hartford Theologica} 
School. The motive of the experiment is the widespread interest jn 
sociological subjects at the present time, coupled with the confessedly 
unsettled state of sociological opinion. A twofold result may be 
hoped from the success of the school, the dissemination of accurate 
information and inculcation of sound methods among those called 
upon to deal with these questions in practical life, and secondly a dis. 
tinct contribution to the science of sociology itself. 

The founders of the school appeal to a hitherto somewhat neglected 
professional interest. In the management of charitable and educa- 
tional trusts in the active work of political and social reform and in 
journalism, they find a field where the training they offer is sadly 
needed. They believe that the professional sociologist has work to do 
outside of college walls and they aim to prepare him for that work. As 
regular students, therefore, candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Sociology, only such persons of either sex are eligible as have already 
obtained a collegiate bachelor’s degree. Other persons are admitted 
as special students. In the fullest sense, therefore, the institution isa 
post-graduate school. 

The instruction, which covers a period of three years, will be given 

4 by lecture courses, varying from three to twenty lectures. For the 
first year the following lecturers have been secured: 

Chester D. Hartranft, D. D., President, ‘‘ The Encyclopedia and 
Methodology of Sociology;’’ Professor John Bascom, LL. D., of Wil- 
liams College, ‘‘The Philosophy of Sociology;’’ Professor Austin Abbot, 

LL. D., Dean of the New York University Law School, ‘‘ The Family, 
Legally Considered;”’ Professor Clark S. Beardslee, M. A., of the Hart- 

_ ford Theological Seminary, ‘‘ The Family, Theologically and Ethically 
Considered;’’ Samuel W. Dike, LL. D., Secretary of the Divorce Re- 
form League, ‘‘ The Family as a Modern Problem;’’ Henry Smith 
Williams, D. D., of New York, ‘‘ Heredity;’’ Mrs. Alice Peloubet 
Norton, authoress, ‘‘ Domestic Economy;’’ Professor Roland P. Falk- 
ner, Ph. D., of the University of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ General and Special 

_ Statistics;’’ Professor Otis T. Mason, Curator of the Ethnological De- 
partment of the National Museum, ‘“‘ Ethnology;’’ Professor William 
Libbey, Jr., Ph. D., D. Sc., of Princeton College, ‘‘ Effect of Environ- 
ment on the Social Structure;’’ Professor Charles M. Andrews, Ph. D., 

of Bryn Mawr College, ‘‘ The Community;’’ Curtis M. Geer, Ph. D., Fel- 
low of Hartford Theological Seminary, “‘ Institutions;’’ Professor Wil- 
liam M. Sloane, LL. D., of Princeton College, “The Nation;’’ Pro- 
fessor William O. Atwater, Ph. D., and Professor Charles I. Woods, 
I B. S., of Wesleyan University, ‘‘ Food, Historically and Scientifically 
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Considered;’’ George Keller, Hartford, ‘‘Shelter, Historically and 
Sanitarily Considered;’’ Professor Dwight Porter, Ph. B., of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, “‘ Sanitary Engineering.” 

The first year will also include courses on ‘‘The Family, Biologi- 
cally Considered,’ ‘‘ The Evolution of the Family,’’ ‘‘The Status of 
Women, Historically and Scientifically Considered,’’ ‘‘ Population,” 
“The Growth of Cities and Decline of the Country,” ‘‘ Dress’? and 
“Sanitary Science,’’ the lecturers for which have not yet been 
announced. 

The instruction of the lecturers will be supplemented by a weekly 
sociological conference under the leadership of Dr. David I. Green. 
Special attention will be paid by the governing authorities to investi- 
gation of social phenomena by the students themselves, and to the 
acquisition of practical experience through the various agencies now 
at work in several parts of the sociological field. 
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MISCELLANY. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


The Eighth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
was held at Budapesth September 1 to 9, 1594. Like its predecessors, 
this Congress was a huge affair. As many as 2500 persons took part 
and the program contained a formidable list of 700 papers. Despite 
the size of the Congress, the local committee, under the leadership of 
Professors Joseph Fodor and Coloman Miller, succeeded in directing 
the unwieldly body with conspicuous address. While we can record 
here only the scientific work of the Congress, it would be unjust to 
pass over without a word the cordial hospitality of the people of 
Budapesth, the successful arrangements made for the entertainment 
of the members of the Congress, and the ample opportunity offered 
for that personal intercourse which constitutes, perhaps, the chief 
value of such gatherings to those who take part in them. 

In numbers the hygienic division of the Congress far outranks the 
demographic. The work of the division was carried on in as many as 
nineteen sections, and so numerous were the papers presented that 
some of the sections held continuous sessions. The record of their 
work must be looked for in the medical and kindred journals. 

The demographical division of the Congress, which in its minute 
study of the phenomena of population has a more direct bearing on 
social science, was far more compact than the hygienic department. Its 
members were not so numerous, and the disadvantage of large num- 
bers was not so keenly felt. The work of this division, as well as the 
other, consisted in public lectures of a rather popular character, and 
papers read in the various sections of the division. Public lectures, 
which called together the entire division, were given in the course of 
the Congress by Professor Emile Levasseur (Paris) on ‘‘ The History 
of Demography,” and by Dr. Georg v. Mayr (Strassburg) on ‘ Sta- 
tistics and Social Science.’” The former was a rapid review of the 
development of the interest in and study of population statistics, 
while the latter attempted to define the position which statistics 

occupy in the investigation of social phenomena. 

The work of each of the seven sections was not entirely continuous, 
but it was possible, however, to hear only a part of what was offered. 
It may be questioned whether the separation into so many sections 
was a wise provision. A few meetings with a carefully selected pro- 
gram would have been more satisfactory, if it would have been 
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equally successful in bringing together as many members. We can 
only give the titles of the papers actually read, neglecting a number 
perhaps half as large which were announced but not presented. The 
titles are here given in English, though that language was not heard 
so frequently at the Congress as French and German : 


Section 1.—Historical Demography. ye 


Levasseur (Paris). The purpose of historical demography. 
Puschman (Vienna). History of epidemics. 
Lanczy (Budapesth). Epidemics in the Middle Ages. 
Inama-Sternegg (Vienna). Historical consideration of the problem 

of the length and change of generations. =f 
Beloch (Rome). History of agglomerations, especially of large cities. 
Levasseur (Paris). History of agglomerations, especially of large cities. 


Mandello (Budapesth). Urban immigration and the sociological 7 
structure of population. ae 
SECTION II.—General Demography. 
Stieda (Rostock). The doctrine of Malthusianism. -( ie 
Lang (Budapesth). Statistics of nationalties in Austria and Hungary. > - 
Hjelt (Helsingfors). Changes in the structure of Finland's popu- 7 
lation, 1750-1890. 


Wirth (Vienna). Statistics of independent and dependent laborers. 
Guillaume (Berne). Results obtained in Switzerland with a new 

card for mortality statistics. : 
Goehlert (Vienna). On marriages between blood relations. 
Biben (M4ria-Nostra). Incendiary women from the standpoint of 


criminal anthropology. 
Treille (Algiers). Germans in Algiers since the conquest. : 


SECTION IIl.— 7echnique of Demography. 


Advantages and disadvantages of the card system, papers by Blenck 
(Berlin), AZayr (Strassburg), Rasp (Munich) and Mischler (Graz). 

Blenck (Berlin). The determination of persons belonging to the 
highest age classes in Prussia. 

Xorést (Budapesth). Intensity of social life. 

Verrijn Stuart (Hague). Social classes in demography. 

Rath (Budapesth). Social classes in demography. 


Section IV.—Demography of Agricultural Classes. 


Verkauf (Vienna). Illegitimate births in agricultural districts. 
Thuroczy (Nyitra). Relation between the mortality and the size of 
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Leidig (Marienwerder). Connection between migrations and economic 
position in Germany. 

Ruhland (Ziirich). Methods of agricultural colonization with especial 
reference to Hungary. 

Zoricic (Agram). Associated households. 

d Fekele (Budapesth). Alcoholism among the agricultural classes. 
Nagy (Budapesth). Alcoholism among the agricultural classes. 
Varlez (Ghent). The social plan of Ghent. 


SECTION V.—Demography of Industrial Classes. 


Scheel (Berlin). Critique of the data obtained by obligatory laborers, 
insurance, and their utilization. 

Ballai (Budapesth). Critique of the data obtained by obligatory 
laborers insurance, and their utilization. 

Schuller (Mollis). Hygienic results of factory inspection in Switzer. 
land. 

Bétkésy (Budapesth). Hygienic results of factory inspection in Hungary, 

SECTION VI.—Demography of Cities. 

Sedlaczek (Vienna). Increase of population in large cities in the 
nineteenth century and its causes. 

Bockh (Berlin). Réle of changes in locality in the increase of large 
cities. 

Rauchberg (Vienna). Economic and social significance of the move- 
ment toward the cities. 

Thirring (Budapesth). Natural increase and immigration at Buda- 
pesth. 

Cacheux (Paris). Influence of special conditions of dwellings in cities 
on health and mortality. 

Bertilion (Paris). Comparative statistics of dwellings in some large 
cities of Europe. 

Newsholme (Brighton). Rates of mortality in artisans block dwel- 
lings. 

d Worthington (London). Mortality in model tenements. 

Polak (Warsaw). Influences of hygienic conditions of dwellings on 

mortality from contagious diseases. 

Nemenyi (Budapesth). Influences of city dwellings on health and 
mortality. 

Silbergleit (Magdeburg). Infant mortality in the large cities of 
Europe. 

_ Special characteristics of natality and mortality in large cities, papers 

by Bleicher (Frankfort-on-the-Main), Fortuonatoff (Moscow), 

Juraschek (Vienna), Kérési and Thirring (Budapesth) and Rudin 


(Copenhagen). — 
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SEcTION VII.—Demography of the Defective Classes. 


Peck (Budapesth). Effect of physical and mental defects on capacity 
for military service. 
Donath (Budapesth). Degeneration of the population in modern 
civilized nations, with especial reference to Hungary. 
Millanitch (Cettinje). Statistics of defective classes in Montenegro. 
Warner (London). A method of observing and reporting on mental 
and physical conditions of children. 
Shuttleworth (London). Educational care of children feebly gifted 
mentally. 
Cunningham (Cambridge). The condition of the teeth of school 
children. 
‘raft-Ebbing (Vienna). Increase of progressive paralysis, with refer- 
ence to sociological conditions. 
Olah (Budapesth). Causes of paralytic alienation. 
Uchermann (Christiania). Statistics of deaf mutes and method of 
such statistics. 
Boke (Budapesth). Deaf mutes. 
Baumgarten (Budapesth). Causes of deaf mutes in Hungary. _ 
Szenes (Budapesth). Examination of 124 deaf mutes. 
Reuss (Vienna). Statistics of Trachoma in Austria. 
Vossius (Giessen). Statistics of Trachoma. 
Conrad (Hermannstadt). Relation of intellectual labor to abnormal 
cranial formations. 
It will be seen from the foregoing lists that the official statisticians 
were predominant. One of the pleasantest features of the Congress 
was the opportunity given to meet the statisticians from the leading 
statistical offices of the world, and the visiting statisticians will grate- 
fully remember the kindness of their Hungarian colleagues, Messrs. 
K6rosi, Jekelfalussy and Lang, in facilitating this intercourse. Among 
the participants in the Congress, besides those who read papers, were 
Bodio, Ferraris, Loria, Spitta and Del Vecchio, from Italy ; Crupen- 
ski, from Roumania; Westergaard, from Denmark; Alglave and 
Turquan, from France ; and Walker, Billings and Falkner, from the 
United States. 
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1 - 
NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Philadelphia.—The Mayor's message and annual reports for 1893,* 
which have just appeared, show a more favorable financial condition 
of the city than during any previous year. The large surplus on hand 
December 31, 1893, amounting to $1,248,746, is due, to a certain extent, 
to the settlement of the personal property tax dispute between the 
city and State. The nominal funded debt of $52,758,845 is actually 
reduced $27,928,482, when we take into consideration the sinking fund 
of $24,830,363. This means a per capita indebtedness of $25. When 
compared with Brooklyn and New York, not to speak of Bos. 
ton, this burden of indebtedness is comparatively light. The total 
city debt of Brooklyn on December 31, 1893, was (deducting sinking 
fund) $47,338,499; a per capita indebtedness of $54. That of New 
York is a little less than $100,000,000 ; a per capita indebtedness of 
f6s. 

The investigation of the alleged violation of reservoir contracts, 
now pending before the Philadelphia Courts, in which it is claimed 
that the contractors have defrauded the city to the extent of some 
three hundred thousand dollars, brings up one of the most important 
and at the same time one of the neglected aspects of municipal gov- 
ernment in the United States. While we have been stripping our 
City Councils of all executive functions, and concentrating these 
_ powers in the person of the Mayor, little or nothing has been done to 
assure an adequate administrative control over public expenditures. 
After once having made an appropriation, all control over the manner 
of its expenditure passes out of the hands of Councils as long as the 
executive department keeps within the scope of the appropriation. 
In most cities there is no official in the finance department who has 
the power to exercise a direct and efficient control over the character 
of the work done. This was brought out with great clearness at the 
cross-examination of the Philadelphia City Controller. Mr. Thompson 
stated that, having received the certified reports of the Department 
of Public Works that the work had been satisfactorily done, he signed 
the warrants for the same. In fact, no other course was open to him, 
inasmuch as he has no inspectors under his immediate direction to lock 
into the work. It is true, that if any complaints are made, he may 


* Vol. I contains the Reports of the various financial officers of the city, 314 pages. 
Vol. II—The Reports of the Department of Public Safety, 975 pages. Vol. III—- 
Reports of the ,.Department of Public Works, 800 pages. Vol. IV—Reports of the 
Department of Law, Educational Charities and Corrections, 385 pages. 
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refuse to sign the warrant; but as such complaints are referred to the 
Department of Public Works, it is evident that the probability of 
detecting delinquent contractors is greatly reduced. There is here a 
radical defect in the organization of the Finance Department. If the 
City Controller is to have an effective financial control over expendi- 
ture of public funds, it is absolutely necessary to give him the power 
of independent supervision through a corps of trained inspectors un- 
der his immediate control. The need of such power is shown by 
the helplessness of the Philadelphia Controller in the present case. 
If any further proof be needed, it is only necessary to cite an instance 
which was brought to my notice a short time ago. The Comptroller 
of New York City hasall the powers above referred to. He has under 
his immediate and exclusive direction inspectors of highways, of food, 
of supplies, etc. Every piece of contract work performed for the city, 
after having received a satisfactory certificate by the respective depart- 
ment, is subject to the inspection of the comptroller’s agent. A few 
weeks ago the work under a paving contract, involving $80,000, was 
found to be defective by the comptroller’s inspector. This was after 
the satisfactory character of the work had been certified by the inspec- 
tors of the Department of Highways and the Water Bureau. The 
comptroller immediately stopped all payment, and appointed a commis- 
sion of three experts to examine the work. Their inspection showed 
numerous violations of specifications. The danger of fraud is thus 
reduced to a minimum, which often means a saving of thousands of 
dollars to the city treasury. The experience of Philadelphia shows 
conclusively that this additional power must be given to its Controller. 

New York.—The events of the last two months in both the city and 
State have been full of interest to the student of municipal questions. 
The Constitutional Convention which is about to complete its work 
will have introduced several important changes in the relations between 
State and municipality. The exact nature and import of these 
changes will be discussed in a subsequent number. 

The coming mayoralty election promises to be the most interesting 
in the history of the city. As matters stand at present there is every 
indication that the issue between Ring Rule and Reform will be clearly 
defined. The recent action of the Democratic Convention serves to 
clear the atmosphere. The independence of the electors of New York 
City will be put to a severe test. One of the most encouraging signs 
in the reform movement has been the great citizens’ mass meeting 
held at Madison Square Garden, the outcome of which was the 
appointment of a committee of seventy representative citizens, who 
undertake the difficult problem of concentrating divergent political 
forces on a purely municipal issue. It is too early at present to venture 
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and predictions as to the success of this movement. The example 
of New York will go far toward encouraging the new municipal spirit 
in other cities. In its address to the people of New York, the com- 
mittee says: ‘‘ Convincing proofs of corruption in important municipal 
departments of this city have been presented ; inefficiency, ignorance 
and extravagance in public office are apparent, and business principles 
in the cortduct of affairs of this municipality are set aside and 
neglected for private gain and partisan advantage. The present gov- 
ernment of this city is a standing menace to the continued commer. 
cial supremacy of the metropolis and strongly concerns the welfare of 
every family in the whole country, for there is no hamlet in the land 
that the influence of New York City does not reach for good or 

Chicago.—The report of Mr. G. P. Brown on ‘‘ Drainage, Channel 
: and Waterway ”’ * is a valuable contribution to the perplexing problem 
_ of sanitary drainage in our great cities. It is described as a ‘‘ history of 
the effort to secure an effective and harmless method for the disposal of 
the sewage of the city of Chicago, and to create a navigable channel 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River.’’ In the main it 
deals with the project of a canal between Chicago and Joliet which is 
fast becoming a reality. The work on the main drainage canal was 
commenced in September, 1892, and it is expected to be completed by 
1896. The vastness of the undertaking makes it of more than ordi- 
nary interest to follow the plan in its later stages. In 1889 the Illinois 
Legislature passed what is known as the ‘‘ Sanitary District Act.’’ It 
provided that whenever any area of contiguous territory within the 
limits of a single county contains two or more incorporated cities, 
towns or villages, and so situated that the maintenance of a common 
outlet for drainage would be conducive to the preservation of the public 
health, such territory may be incorporated as a sanitary district. Upon 
_ the petition of five thousand legal voters of the proposed district to 
the county judge the question of incorporation is to be submitted to 
the voters. A majority in favor of such incorporation is necessary in 
order that such sanitary district may be formed. By an overwhelming 
majority (70,958 for, 242 against) the question of incorporation was 
decided in the affirmative. The act provided that the executive 
authority of each sanitary district should consist of a Board of Trustees 
composed of nine members elected for a term of five years by the 
electors of the Sanitary District. This board was given very wide 


* ‘Drainage, Channel and Waterway. A History of the effort to secure an 
effective and harmless method for the disposal of the Sewage of the City of Chicago, 
and to create a navigable channel between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
River,” by G. B. Brown. Pp. 480, Chicago, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company. 1894. 
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powers as to the borrowing of money, purchasing real estate and 
levying a ‘direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on such 
debt, as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the principal within 
twenty years.’’ The first Board of Trustees seems to have made but 
little progress in the work. The resignation of three of their numbers 
brought about a reorganization in 1891, from which time the work has 
been pushed with great energy and success. 

The plan, as it exists at present, is to build a canal—utilizing portions 
of the old sanitary canal—from Chicago to Joliet. In this way the 
sewage of Chicago will be discharged into the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers. The channel is expected to become a great waterway between . 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. It is to be 160 feet wide with a 
water-depth of eighteen feet. In September, 1892, work on the first 
ten miles (from Willow Springs to Lockport) was commenced. The 
cost of the canal when completed is expected to be $25,000,000, of 
which nine millions are to come‘from the ‘‘ Sanitary District tax,’’ of 
one half of one per cent on the assessable property, one million from 
special assessments and the balance from the issue of bonds. 

The most interesting feature of this stupendous undertaking is the 
effect of this drainage canal upon the water supply of Chicago. With 
all sewage thus kept out of Lake Michigan, the problem of a bounti- 
ful supply of pure water to the rapidly growing city is solved. Foran 
indefinite number of years Chicago will then have an unlimited sup- 
ply of the best of water. 


Berlin.—The administrative reports for 1892-93 * and the budget for 
1893-94 contain a mass of valuable information concerning the 
finances and institutions of the city. Of a total income of nearly 
$21,000,000, taxation furnished less than half (not quite $10,000,000). 
Of the remaining $11,000,000, the profits from the city gas and water- 
works and franchises furnished more than $5,000,000, loans a little 
over $3,000,000. The remaining $3,000,000 were derived from special 
assessments, school money and a few minor items, The report on 
the city debt furnishes an instructive picture of the judicious manage- 
ment which pervades the whole administration. The total city debt 
March 1, 1893, was nearly $64,000,000. Of this sum, five and a half 
millions is charged to the account of the city gas works and ten 
millions to the water works, seventeen millions to drainage, two and a 
half millions to the city slaughter house and five millions to the city 
markets. According to the system of financiering at Berlin the inter- 
est and amortization charges must be paid by each of the city’s public 

*Verwaltungsbericht des Magistrats zu Berlin, 1892-93."" Containing 39 separate 


reports of the Deputations or Committees in charge of the various Departments 
of the government. 
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works upon the debt contracted for its benefit. It is only after this 
sum has been deducted that the question of profits is considered. [t 
is evident, therefore, that while the nominal debt of the city may 
_ be high, four-fifths of the entire sum represents profit-bearing enter- 
prises, which not only pay their own interest and amortization charges, 
but yield a handsome profit in addition. 

The special reports concerning such institutions as the city markets, 

parks, bath houses, children’s playgrounds, municipal savings-banks 
and pawn shop, not to speak of such gigantic undertakings as the 
system of sewage farms, all give evidence of the remarkable activity of 
this, the newest of great cities. The cry forthe incorporation of the 
immediate suburbs is again being taken up and although the city 
fathers are somewhat reluctant to take upon themselves the added 
responsibility, the time is fast approaching when they will be com- 
pelled to gracefully accept the inevitable. The enthusiasts of muni- 
cipal aggrandizement advocate the incorporation of all the territory 
within a ten-mile radius of the intersection of the two central main 
streets—Friedrich Strasse and Unter den Linden. ‘This will give 
Berlin a population of about three million within an area less than 
that of Philadelphia or London. 
Italian Cities.—The publication of the communal and provincial 
_ budgets of the Kingdom of Italy, a work undertaken by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce in 
_ 1863 and continued with but little interruption, forms one of the most 
valuable sources of information for the study of this department of 
_ Italian public finance. The Annual for 1891 has just appeared giving 
_ in classified form, complete information concerning the financial con- 
dition of the Italian Communes and Provinces. The total expenditure 
for purposes of purely local government is $128,975,093, which is re- 
markably low when compared with the State expenditure of $374,426,- 
654 forthe same year. The same is true of local indebtedness, which 
amounts to about $235,130,684 whereas the State indebtedness is 
nearly ten times as great ($2,248,200,000). This is due to the fact that 
the State discharges many functions which in the United States are 
-sadditd upon local divisions. The lack of space makes it impossi- 
ble to summarize the many interesting tables. We have here just such 
a publication as has been recomyiended by nearly every investigating 
committee which has inquired into the financial condition of American 
cities 
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